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Personals 





JULIAN H. ZIMMERMAN 

was named commissioner of the Federal 
Housing Administration in January, with 
confirmation of his appointment by the 
Senate on January 28. Mr. Zimmerman 
succeeds Norman P. Mason, who was 
moved up to the top post in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency following the 
resignation of Albert Cole (see January 
JOURNAL, page 7). Just prior to his FHA 
appointment by President Eisenhower, 
Mr. Zimmerman was general counsel fot 
HHFA and participated in the formula- 
tion of the agency’s legislative program. A 
native of Wichita, Kansas, he joined 
HHFA in Washington in 1957. Previous 
to embarking on his law career, Mr. Zim- 
merman was a newspaper publisher and 
president of a publishing house in Kansas 


MRS. FLORINE M. DAHLKE, 

widow of Herbert J., NAHO’s second 
vice-president in 1952-1953 (see Novembe1 
1952 JOURNAL, page 387) , was appointed a 
commissioner to the Portland, Oregon 
housing authority in early January. Named 
for a five-year term, Mrs. Dahlke is the 
only woman on the seven-member board. 
Her husband was an original appointee to 
the board back in 1941, having served as 
its chairman for several years and having 
been a member at the time of his death 
in 1954 (see August-September 1954 Jour- 
NAL, page 289). A former school teacher, 
Mrs. Dahlke is active in several women’s 
clubs and with the Oregon apartment 
house association. 


CLARENCE B. KORNEGAY, 

nationally respected public housing figure 
and vice-chairman of the Wilmington, 
North Carolina —e authority, died 
on January 27 at age 75. From the stand- 
point of service, Mr. yp Pov was the 
oldest housing commissioner in the state; 
appointed in 1938, he served the authority 
continuously until his death. A newspapet 
report on his death noted: “North Caro- 
lina lost its ‘Mister Public Housing’ in the 
death of C. B. Kornegay . a man who 
not only thought but acted in behalf of 
the better welfare of thousands of his fel- 
low citizens .. .” 


HERBERT E. BERGQUIST, 

assistant management coordinator with 
the Public Housing Administration, in 
January was appointed director of the 
Puerto Rico PHA regional office. Mr. 
Bergquist took over the post vacated by 
Francis X. Servaites, who left PHA last 
July to become executive vice-president of 
the National Housing Conference (see 
June 1958 JourNaL, page 184). A PHA 
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Here are challenging and 
provocative ideas that will 
inspire new thinking for 
everyone interested in the 
relationship between problems of metro- 
politan government and problems of hous- 
ing. Persons concerned with programs 
of urban development, neighborhood re- 
habilitation, housing, local and metro- 
politan government, race relations, plan- 
ning, etc., will welcome this frank and in 
formative discussion. 


Just Published 
GOVERNMENT and 
HOUSING in 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


By EDWARD C. BANFIELD, Associate 
Professor, and MORTON GRODZINS, 
Professor and Chairman, both of the De- 
partment of Political Science, University of 
Chicago 


177 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $6.50 


First book in the 
ACTION Series 
in Housing and 


Community 
Development 


In three major sec- 
tions it explores the 
nature of the prob- 
lem of metropolitan 
government organ- 
ization and why so 
little has come of 
many schemes to 
reorganize it 
analyzes the views s of informed persons . . 
examines the major remedies proposed for 
the ills of metropolitan government as they 
bear upon the housing situation. The con- 
clusions and recommendations set forth 
point the way to a more effective approach 
to the problems. 
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staffer for some 10 years, Mr. Bergquist 
formerly worked in the central manage- 
ment office supervising related low-rent 
program activities in 22 states and Hawaii. 


JOSEPH GUANDOLO, 

counsel in the office of the administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
since 1956 (see November 
page 379) , last year accepted a new posi- 
tion with the bureau of public roads. For 
seven years prior to his HHFA service, 
Mr. Guandolo was associate general coun- 
sel for the Urban Renewal Administration 
and its predecessor agency. 


DONALD WAGNER 

has joined the staff of Clark-Coleman & 
\ssociates, a firm of planning and urban 
renewal consultants operating in Portland 
and Seattle (see Robert Clark item, 
\ugust-September 1958 JOURNAL, page 
259) . He serves as principal planner in the 
Seattle office. Mr. Wagner, who received 
his master’s degree in city planning from 
the University of Pennsylvania, recently 
returned from a year in Australia as a 
Fulbright Fellow. 


VERNON SAWYER 

has left the Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority, which he served as 
assistant director for redevelopment, to 
become executive director of the Charlotte 
Redevelopment Commission. Mr. Sawyer 
had been with the Norfolk agency for 
around two years (see November 1956 
JOURNAL, page 406). Earlier, he had been 
with the South Norfolk authority and his 
housing-related experience also includes 
service with the Franklin County (Ohio) 
Regional Planning Commission. 


ROBERT BRADFORD, 

executive director of the Sacramento rede 
velopment agency, has been named di- 
rector of public works for the state of 
California. Mr. Bradford joined the Sacra- 
mento agency in 1957 (see December 1957 
JOURNAL, page 412); prior to that, he was 
regional director for the federal General 
Services Administration in San Francisco. 


JOHN FREEMAN NICHOLS, 

senior land adviser with the San Francisco 
housing authority and earlier, a_ long- 
time federal housing official, died January 
10, after a long illness. Mr. Nichols, 76, 
had been with the San Francisco authority 
since 1953 and, since that time, had guid- 
ed the assembling of property for the 
agency's expanding low-rent program. 
Prior to joining the authority, he served 
for 15 years with the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and its predecessor agency as 
an appraiser and land acquisition spe- 
cialist. He was a lawyer by training and 
a member of city, state, and national real 
estate boards and of the American In- 
stitute of Real Estate Appraisers. Com- 
missioners of the San Francisco authority 
have adopted a resolution to name a street 
in a new low-rent project, Double Rock, 
‘Nichols Way” in memory of Mr. Nichols’ 
valuable service to the authority and the 
housing field in general. 


DR. EDMUND HEINSOHN, 

since 1951 vice-chairman of the Austin 
Housing Authority and, for the past 25 
years, pastor of the University Methodist 
Church there, has been named the city’s 
“Most Worthy Citizen for 1958” by the 
local real estate board. Dr. Heinsohn is 
known both locally and nationally for his 
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church work—he has been a delegate to 
every general conference of the Methodist 
Church since 19388 and has been named 
one of the church's 100 greatest preach- 
ers. He is also well known as a civic leader 
and an educator: for 18 years he has been 
a member of the board of trustees of Hus- 
ton-Tilletson College (formerly Samuel 
Huston College). Selection of Dr. Hein 
sohn for the realtors’ award was out of a 
field of 19 persons whose nominations 
were contained in 122 letters received by 
the committee in charge of selection; he 
was nominated by 66 different persons 


HARLEAN JAMES 

has retired as executive secretary of the 
American Planning and Civic Association 
Miss James had been with the association 
and its predecessor, American Civic Associ 
ation, since 1921. Through the years, her 
work often brought her in close contact 
with NAHRO members and with others 
involved with housing and planning work 
In paying tribute to Miss James on her 
retirement, the APCA publication, Plan- 
ning and Civic Comment, said: one 
of the outstanding authorities in the field 
of planning and conservation, Miss James 
has spent 37 years in . . . [working] to 
focus citizens attention on making Ameri 
can communities better places in which to 
live and to arouse citizen responsibility 
for the best use of the National heritage 
of land and other natural resources. 
While problems will continue to develop 
and others will work to find solutions, the 
groundwork that she has laid will always 
be a strong foundation.” 


HERBERT S. GREENWALD, 

Chicago realtor who was gaining a na 
tional reputation as a redevlopment spon 
sor, was one of those who perished in the 
jet electra plane crash at New York City 
in February. Mr. Greenwald, 43, was head 
of Herbert Construction Corporation and 
sponsor of Title I projects in such places 
as Detroit (see August-September 1956 
JOURNAL, page 287) and New York City 
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(see October 1957 JouRNAL, page 333) and 
he had indicated interest in projects in a 
number of other communities, as well. In 
his hometown, Mr. Greenwald, perhaps 
was best known as a co-promoter of the 
celebrated “glass houses”—deluxe apart- 
ment developments on Chicago's lake 
front designed by Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe. 


CHARLES A. ROBERTS, 

an engineer with the Public Housing Ad 
ministration’s Washington, D. C. regional 
office, died in January, after an operation 
He had been in the federal service since 
the beginning of World War II, when he 
migrated from Philadelphia to Washing 
ton to work for the War Production 
Board. Later he handled disposition of 
surplus government property for the Wat 
Assets Administration and, still later, 
joined PHA. Mr. Roberts was 69 


NEW YORK STATE ADVISERS— 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New York 
State in January named a 13-man “task 
force” to stimulate private investment in 
middle-income housing; the action was in 
line with the governor's stated intention 
to “move ahead to meet our housing de 
ficiencies.” Headed up by Otto L. Nelson, 
Jr., vice-president in charge of housing 
for New York Life Insurance Company 
and a former vice-chairman of the Mayor's 
Committee for Better Housing in New 
York City, the “task force” included a 
number of people well known to NAHRO 
members. Among them are: 


James H. Scheuer, redevelopment sponsor 
with projects in such places as St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Marin City, Sacramento, and 
Washington, D. C.; 


Herman Cohen of New York City, execu 
tive director of the Joint Legislative Com 
mittee on Housing and Multiple Dwell 
Ings, 

Arthur Reed, director of 
for Syracuse; 


urban renewal 


Ira Robbins, New York City Housing Au 
thority commissioner and a member of 
NAHRO’s board of governors; 


Robert D. Sipprell, executive director of 
the Buffalo housing authority and a 
NAHRO past president; 


Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., president of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council of 
New York Citv. 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


JOHN SEARLES SAYS . 





In this month’s President’s Cor- 
ner, I propose to discuss three sub- 
jects: first, letters to the editor ol 
our JOURNAL; second, a brief report 
on our testimony to the Senate and 
House Banking and Currency Com 
mittees; and third, a comment o1 
two on the launching of the great 
Hyde Park-Kenwood project in 
Chicago. 

Letters, Please 

This is my fourth President's 
Corner. In the first one, | summat 
ized my talk at the banquet at om 
annual conference in San Fran- 
cisco: a not particularly provocative 
message. In my second article | 
wrote about our need for urban 
designers. | had hoped this state 
ment would bring forth some 
letters from a few of our readers. 
In the last issue, the President's 
Corner was devoted to the virtues 
of abandoning local housing and 
redevelopment authorities in favor 
of city departments. Excellent as 
this proposal is, I expected disagree- 
ment on it. Our JOURNAL and our 
Association would benefit greatly 
from your letters, either agreeing 
with, wildly disapproving or mildly 
opposing the views that your presi- 
dent states in his privileged spot 
in the JouRNAL. We have many 
brilliant and thoughtful members; 
let us hope that they will quickly 
take pen in hand, put their 
thoughts on paper, and give the 
readers of the next JOURNAL the 
benefit of their thinking on some 
of the housing and urban renewal 
problems that are facing ou 
country. 

Hearings 


Q7 


On January 27 and on January 


30, respectively, the Senate and 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees heard testimony from repre- 
sentatives of your Association. | 
appeared with Larry Cox, John 
Lange, and Dan Shear. Our recep- 
tion by both Senators and Congress- 
men was interested and cordial. 
Larry has made frequent appear- 
ances before Congressional com- 
mittees on housing legislation since 
he was our president in 1949. In 
that year, his testimony was a prime 
factor in assuring the broad support 
that brought passage of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, which some of us 
feel is the greatest housing legisla- 
tion yet enacted. I first appeared 
before a Congressional committee 
in behalf of the Association in 1954, 
as chairman of the Redevelopment 
Section, with President Ollie Wins- 
ton as our principal witness. That 
was the year in which urban re- 
newal replaced urban redevelop- 
ment and the year the “workable 
program” was enacted. 

In our testimony this year, we 
reminded the Congress of the leg- 
islative triumphs of five and 10 
years ago and expressed the hope 
that the passage of substantial 
omnibus housing legislation might 
become at least a quintennial affair, 
something that can certainly be 
justified in terms of need and 
popular support. There is reason 
to hope that such an omnibus hous- 
ing bill may be enacted this year. 
It still had many hurdles to go at 
time of this writing, although the 
Senate had already passed a sub- 
stantial bill. Elsewhere in this 
issue (page 43), you will find an 
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up-to-date report on where the bill 
stands. 

Your Association’s testimony was 
directed to the principal point at 
issue this year—program level—how 
much we need, in dollars, for urban 
renewal and, in units, for public 
housing. Our position was taken 
from the program resolution that 
was passed unanimously at our 
annual conference in San Francisco 
last fall. 


Renewal: We told the committees 
that we need, for urban renewal, 600 
million dollars in capital grants 
each year for the next 10 years. 
An adequate public housing pro- 
gram, we said, will be possible 
only if the authorization in the 
1949 housing act is again made 
available for distribution to cities. 
I believe we made our case that 
the 600 million dollar annual 
capital grant authorization is neces- 
sary to maintain the current pace 
of urban renewal, without allow- 
ing for the new cities that we ex- 
pect will come under the program 
during the next 10 years. We stated 
that the extent of present urban 
renewal activity was not reflected 
in present applications to the 
Urban Renewal Administration be- 
cause applications had been arbi- 
trarily reduced to bring them with- 
in the capital grant rationing for- 
mula adopted by URA last year 
when Congress failed to extend the 
program. We stressed our opposi- 
tion to this formula because it has 
retarded the program, because it 
has damaged local morale, and be- 
cause of its bad effect on urban re- 
newal planning in its forced frag- 
mentation of urban renewal proj- 
ects. By and large, however, we in- 
dicated that nothing was wrong 
with the urban renewal program 
that an adequate capital grant 
authorization over a period of years 
would not cure. We called atten- 
tion to the strong support for re- 
newal from the mayors of the 
country, to show how deeply im 
bedded in the nation’s grass roots 
the program has become. 

Public Housing: Then we turned 
to public housing and we stressed 
the fact that we could not achieve 
an adequate level of urban renewal 
without an adequate low-rent hous- 
ing program. The orderly and 
decent relocation of families dis- 
placed by urban renewal requires 
the availability of good public 
housing. The trickle of housing 
(Continued column one, page 67) 
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SENATE ACTS; 
HOUSE TO MOVE 
FAST ON HOUSING 


The Senate on February 5 adopt- 
ed an omnibus housing bill. In an 
after-hours vote (10:45 p.m.) that 
ran 60-to-28, a bill sponsored by 
Senator John Sparkman (D), Ala- 
bama (S. 57) became the first 
major money measure to get action 
in Congress. 

On the House side, a bill carry- 
ing the imprint of Congressman 
\lbert Rains (D), Alabama came 
out of the housing subcommittee of 
the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee on February 6. But there 
was a slowdown for Lincoln's birth- 
day and then Congressman Rains 
got hit with a flu bug. Hope re- 
mains, however, that House action 
will be completed and House-Sen- 
ate differences ironed out in time 
lor enactment of a bill by the end 
of February or the first week in 
March. 

In a long and sparkling debate 
period that preceded approval of 
the Senate bill, changes were made 
in some provisions—changes _ in- 
tended, in part, to make the omni- 
bus bill more palatable to the Ad- 
ministration. The end product: a 
bill bigger than what the Adminis- 
tration had wanted and yet not so 
big as had been expected from the 
Senate. Some highlights of the 
measure follow. 


Urban renewal—capital grant au- 
thorization increased by 350 mil- 
lion dollars a year for six years... 
plus what was provided in an 
amendment authored by Senator 
Joseph Clark (D), Pennsylvania: 
increase in authorization for any 
one year by 150 million dollars 
when applications warrant, with 
stipulation that total six-year au- 
thorization is not to be exceeded. 


Public housing—35,000° units au- 
thorized. Proposals for fixed sub- 
sidy and local autonomy that had 
been considered were dropped but 
only after PHA Commissioner Slus- 
ser pledged that these goals would 
be accomplished administratively; 
however, language of the bill makes 
it clear that the Senate expects the 
commissioner to keep his word. S. 
57 does specifically include provi- 
sions for purchase of units by over- 
income families and several other 
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SENATOR SPARKMAN SETS HOME FIRE BURNING 
AS WARMUP TO CONGRESS’ ANTI-SLUM ACTION 


Huntsville’s efforts at blight elimination are “the finest demon 
stration of any small city in the whole country.” 

With the words above, a man who knows about slums from the 
vantage point of one who has helped to design the tools used to 
fight them—Senator John Sparkman (D), Alabama, chairman of 
the housing subcommittee of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee—put a torch to a decayed frame house in his home 
town, Huntsville (1950 population: around $1,475), to mark the 
beginning of the end for infamous “Honey Hole’, a dirty, dis 
eased area in what is known as the Winston Street urban renewal 
project. The ceremony took place in December, just a short time 
betore Senator Sparkman was due in Washington for the big push 
on 1959 housing legislation (see story, this page) and just two 
months after the county health office had declared typhus-tainted 
Honey Hole an “emergency health hazard.” 


It is fitting that the burning out of Honey Hole served, in a sense, 
as a warmup for Senator Sparkman’s 1959 congressional activities: 
Honey Hole epitomized the slum conditions that Senator Spark 
man and others like him have been seeking to eliminate. Richard 
L. Beck of the Huntsville housing authority has described the 
Honey Hole that was in this way: “one of the worst slums | 1] 
had ever encountered, with its diseased, deteriorated buildings: 
garbage-filled yards; inoperative outside privies; and packs of rats 
roaming the area, openly helping to spread its filth and disease.” 
It was an area, the JOURNAL was told, that had gained notoriety 
as a center for bootlegging, prostitution, and crime. 


Nearly 40 families had to be moved from the Honey Hole area 
after the health office’s October edict and then the area had to 
be treated in order to eliminate the rats. Honey Hole is part of 
a 40-acre clearance area slated for industrial re-use. The project 
is one of three now being undertaken by the local housing author 
itv under the direction of Nathan Porter, executive director, and 
W. Oscar Mason, chairman. 

























commendable liberalized features. 


Last-minute cutbacks—amendments 
offered on the floor affected college 


approved) and the Veterans Ad 
ministration loan 


to 150 million dollars) . 


authorization per cent. 


(cut back from 300 million dollars 


GI interest rates—was a hotly con 


housing (Sparkman bill originally tested issue. End result was con 
proposed a 400 million dollar au- sidered a major concession in favor 
thorization—300 million dollars was of the Administration: rates were 


raised from 434 per cent to 514 
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Shooting for the moon or hitching wagons to stars: 
those who back such enterprises have a lot to do with 
helping all of us grow more healthy, more wealthy, and 
more wise. 


But, the message of this issue of the Journal is, no 
matter how high the goals, how selfless the purpose of 
moon-and-star seekers—there is a fair chance they will 
never achieve what they’re after if they don’t know how 
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toa skills to put machinery into motion for getting the job 
started. And that it takes still other skills to assure that 
the machinery runs smoothly and efficiently day in and day out. 


To put over this message, we settled on the typewriter as a symbol. It is our theory 
that the typewriter is the key machine in keeping lines of communication open for the 
administrator. Off its keys roll the pay checks, the purchase orders, the budgets, the 
job descriptions, the organization charts, the office memoranda ... all the papers that 
hold complex operations together. So, our thought is, if the administrator can get the 
typewriter under control, he can hope to reach the moon and the stars. 


The articles that follow were not solicited; nor was the issue developed through long 
months of planning. Rather all of the material represents spontaneously contributed 
items that have come into the NAHRO offices over the past several months. For this 
reason, they seemed to the Journal to touch on problems that have real current interest 
and importance to various types of operators in the urban renewal field. So the decision 
was to lump them together in a single issue, in the hope that some of 
them might give help and encouragement to the two-man office, whereas 
others might turn up some ideas for the big-time operator. 


Over all, the thought was that, by featuring in this one issue a 
series of stories on such subjects as mechanized accounting, filing, 
executive staff organization, maintenance staff training, we could 
not only pass along some useful information but could also dramatize 
the importance to any kind of achievement—whether the conquering 
of stars or slums—of knowing how to manage both papers and people. 
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By John H. Jacobs, assistant director, (° 
Stockton, California redevelopment agency 


REDEVELOPMENT DIRECTORS— 


what talents do they need? what incentives? 


Having recently read articles on 
intra-city organization for urban 
renewal, my interest in the types of 
individuals who are actually direct- 
ing such programs was aroused. 
Very little appears to have been 
written about the experience and 
training requirements for directors 
of urban renewal programs. As a 
result, newly appointed commis- 
sioners of redevelopment agencies 
(and we will limit this article to 
independent redevelopment agen- 
cies), with only a cursory knowl- 
edge of redevelopment, lack means 
of determining the qualifications 
desirable, indeed necessary, in an 
executive director. 

Too often, in the past, emphasis 
has been placed on experience o1 
academic training in city planning. 
Admittedly, planning is an integral 
phase of a redevelopment program 
but it remains just one of many 
phases. So, in the search for a com- 
petent director, much wiser are 
those agencies that insist on general 
administrative or executive experi- 
ence rather than on a strictly plan- 
ning background. 


What's the Job 

What, then, are the demands of 
the job and what sort of person is 
most likely to satisfy the require- 
ments? To find out, let us loosely 
follow a clearance and redevelop- 
ment agency through its various 
organizational steps. 

In the beginning, it must be 
understood that, with redevelop- 
ment as with all other enterprises, 
time costs money. Therefore, wasted 
time means additional and unneces- 
sary outlay by the local government 
in providing services to areas pro- 
ducing disproportionately low tax 
revenue. Also, salaries, administra- 
tive overhead, and interest costs 
mount as time moves along, even 
though there is always the federally 
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restricted budget, stated in terms ol 
time as well as money, 
bounds on how long, o1 
these costs can go. 


to set some 
how high, 


To make durable progress in the 
least possible time, the new director 
should have had some prior experi 
ence in urban renewal. He must 
be familiar enough with federal 
requirements to begin immediately 
the accumulation of data necessary 
for the submission of the first 
federally-required report. If his 
past experience has been in anothet 
state, he should be astute enough 
to become thoroughly familiar with 
the enabling legislation of the state 
in which he is to operate. 

Then, since he is in the initial 
phase of a program, the director 
undertakes the recruitment of staff. 
(It should be mentioned at this 
point that, if an executive director 
has accepted his job in the face of 
the crippling deficiency of not be 
ing empowered to select his own 
staff, the agency will have employed 
precisely the type of person it 
deserves!) 


Commissioner Relationships 

The matter of commissioner-di 
rector relationship is rarely brought 
to public view by either side but, 
nevertheless, degenerates at times 
into a real problem. Most commis 
sioners, appointed by the local 
governing body or mayor, are, while 
eminent and responsible citizens, 
sull relatively uninformed about 
such a new concept as urban re- 
newal. Consequently, they should 
act with confidence on the recom- 
mendations of the director. Of 
course, since the authority and re- 
sponsibility for actions of the 
agency are, in most states, vested in 
the commissioners, it follows that 
they should take pains to get and 
pay for an executive director in 


whom they can place limitless con 
fidence. 


Legal Talent 
First of all, would contribute 
to the smooth operation of an 
agency if, from the beginning, the 
director had a knowledge of parlia 
mentary procedure, public agency 
record keeping, resolution drafting, 
etc. Even with such knowledge, an 
attorney should be retained by the 
agency at the outset. 


Public Relations - 

Then it should be recognized 
that soon after his appointment has 
been announced, the director will 
probably be asked to speak betore 
a number of civic groups and 
ganizations. If he is not asked to 
do so, he must arrange (cleverly 
and discreetly, of course) to be 
requested to address the commu 
nity’s more influential groups. For 
obvious reasons, it is essential that 
the community-at-large become in 
formed of the value of the renewal 
program. It is at public speaking 
events that the director can meet 
those active, and usually informed, 
citizens who can be of so much 
assistance later in the program. 

Io communicate eftectively the 
essentials of an urban renewal pro 
gram to an uninformed general 
audience, the director must himself 
be completely familiar with all 
aspects of the operational proce 
dure. Press and even radio and 
television coverage of a renewal 
program can easily be had from 
local sources... but only if a direc- 
tor presents the step-by-step prog 
ress of his agency in a newsworthy 
fashion. He must be, in effect, his 
own press and public relations ofh 
cer. And, since members of the press 
are notorious for quickly spotting 
dissembling, insincere public off 
cials, the director must have a firm, 
unshakable belief in the value of 
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urban renewal; otherwise, the en 
tire local program will suffer accord- 
ingly. 

As a public speaker, a director 
need not be altogether polished. 
It is necessary, however, that he be 
convincing. At all times, the capac- 
ity to speak with mature judgment 
is vitally necessary. There is al- 
ways the temptation, particularly 
when appearing before potentially 
hostile groups, to impress the audi- 
ence with only those aspects of the 
program that appeal to them. This 
practice can breed nasty recrimina 
tory complications at a later date 
and has caused the rejection of 
more than one program. 

A well-rounded director should 
be able to communicate with the 
audiences of a slum area and, on 
the other hand, impress highly 
sophisticated groups of civic and 
financial leaders. In every case, the 
audience must respect his integrity. 


Executive Ability 

With the establishment of a stafl 
and the initiation of program plan- 
ning, the title “executive” director 
begins to take on real meaning. 
Since a new director will not be 
stepping into an established organi- 
zation of proven efficiency, he must 
set out to achieve it. He must 
recognize that, as his program gets 
going, if he is to be a true execu- 
tive, much of his time will have to 
be consumed in consultation and in 
meetings with people outside the 
agency. His greatest task, then, in 
organizing his shop will be to hire 
a staff of such competence that al- 
most self-running procedures can 
be established. To gain this end 
requires the exercise of a prime 
executive quality: the ability to 
delegate authority. 

While we speak here only in 
very general terms, the importance 
of executive ability is crucial. 
Should the director decide to follow 
the practice now growing up in 
many cities of maintaining only a 
small staff by contracting with out- 
side parties for major professional 


services, his need for executive 
ability grows. The contracting par- 
ties become, in effect, staff members 
of the agency who need direction 
...but who are not within the 
normal, daily control applicable to 
regular employees. Coordination 
and willing cooperation must be 
elicited from these separate con 
tractors by the director if such 
operations as market analysis, ap- 
praisals, land use planning, and 
engineering surveys are to become 
one workable plan for clearance 
and redevelopment. And in the 
project execution stage of  re- 
development, the director must in- 
sist on observance of contracts and, 
at the risk of making local enemies, 
impose penalties for delays and 
non-performance. He must formu- 
late and implement a program on 
schedule. 


Coordination 

We must now discuss a function 
of a redevelopment director that 
causes probably more confusion in 
urban renewal programs than any 
other: the coordinating job. If we 
assume a city where no municipal 
committee exists for coordination 
or where there has been no person 
responsible for coordination ap- 
pointed by the local government, 
we must ask, then, who is to fill 
this informal but very real hiatus? 
The answer, of course, is that the 
director will. He will, that is, if 
his agency has hired the right man. 
Furthermore, he will do it with 
such skill that the catalytic interest 
generated by the work of his agency 
will add to the vigor and impor- 
tance of the various other municipal 
departments whose work he is seek- 
ing to coordinate with his own. 
Urban renewal is the first local 
program to cover all the separate 
aspects of municipal or county 
government; the trick is to draw 
them together through coordina- 
tion. A renewal director who as- 
sumes responsibility for coordinat- 
ing the work of the planning com- 
mission, the department of public 
works, the building inspection de- 
partment, etc., must be, without the 
commensurate authority, as effec- 
tive as a well trained city manager. 
As can be imagined, an almost 
Churchillian sagacity and grasp of 
practical politics here is required. 


Strength 
Tact, needless to say, is required 
throughout the program but the 
willingness of the director to risk 


his personal position, in a calcu- 


lated manner, will, in the long 
run, determine the effectiveness ol 
the plan. He must not compromise 
beyond the point where damage to 
an effective urban renewal project 
will result. It is here, in maintain- 
ing the thin line of permissible 
compromise, that the commission- 
ers of an agency can best assist the 
director. He must be protected 
from deleterious local pressures. 
Executive directors with charac 
ters strong enough to hold the line 
on compromises are, at times, al- 
most universally regarded as “dith- 
cult.” In the end, however, they 
are welcomed by both federal agen- 
cies and local officials, simply be- 
cause their ratio of successful 
programs is always highest. 


Business Sense 

First, last, and throughout the 
program it must be borne in mind 
that urban renewal is businesslike 
in nature. Oversimplified, it is the 
buying and selling of land. In di- 
recting such transactions, a person 
with the sensitive inclinations of 
an amateur humanitarian will find 
his usefulness on a par with a lamb 
among wolves: he serves only to 
feed his enemies. 

This business-humanitarian bal- 
ance is particularly difficult to 
maintain in the relocation phase 
of the program. It should be re- 
membered that written into the 
federal law and most state statutes 
are safeguards protecting the rights 
of residents of redevelopment o1 
renewal areas. It is the duty of the 
director to see that such laws are 
rigorously observed. It is not his 
duty nor right to interpret such 
legislation in any way. Non-inter- 
pretive performance, regardless of 
personal beliefs can be expected 
only of persons of mature personal 
development. 

Knowing that urban renewal must 
be economically sound, i.e., that 
local government must, through de- 
creased cost of services, coupled 
with increased tax assessment bases, 
regain its share of renewal costs, 
within normal mortgage life, the 
director must consider and unite a 
number of factors not easily recon- 
cilable. Sound planning principles, 
for instance, reflect a sound under- 
standing of what is needed to sus- 
tain the local tax base. Anticipated 
land uses under redevelopment 
programs should be programmed 
with taxable values well in mind 
and the sale of cleared land should 
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be pegged to the highest prices—or, 
at the least, the prices at the upper 
end of the scale—that a competent 
market analysis will support. And, 
moreover, planning principles and 
tax base considerations must be 
reconciled in determining the prices 
at which the redevelopment agency 
buys its land. 

The final step in the redevelop- 
ment process is so obvious that it 
is often overlooked until it is al- 
most too late: no project can be 
terminated successfully until the 
agency sells the cleared land fot 
development! This function is not 
the sole responsibility of the direc- 
tor, since many commissioners are 
in prominent positions and can 
consequently be of invaluable as- 
sistance in interesting developers 
in redevelopment lands. Still, it is 
usually the director who does the 
important ground work. Further- 
more, to do a truly creditable job, 
he will begin contacting potential 
developers while the project is still 
in the planning stage. And, in this 
connection, the director should be 
of sufficient stature from the stand- 
point of character and ability to 
meet and negotiate with potential 
developers worth literally millions 
of dollars. 


Altogether . . 

Perhaps by now we have given 
appointive commissioners of _ re- 
development agencies some ideas 
as to the type and quality of man 
they should seek to direct their 
local programs. It is the writer's 
opinion that they should look for 
precisely the type of executive abil- 
ity required for the head of any 


medium or large private industrial * 


enterprise. Or, if another example 
would better serve, for the type of 
man who would make an efficient 
and long lasting city manager for 
a city of 50,000 or more in popu- 
lation. 


What's for the Director? 

Having stated what may normally 
be required of an executive director 
of a redevelopment agency, let us 
now examine the inducements, or 
lack of them, offered applicants for 
such positions. 

First, he is given no assurance of 
security of tenure. All but an in- 
finitely small percentage of direc- 
tors are hired without benefit of 
contract. Thus, they can be dis- 
charged at any time by a disgruntled 
body of commissioners. Failure of 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS— 


what are they made of? Sugar and spice . . . 
and lots more, says one JOURNAL reader 


A public housing executive director must be a person of vision 
and ambition, an after-dinner speaker, a service club orator, one 
of the gang at the employees’ outing, and a deft dan ing partner 
at the tenants’ square dance. In short, he must be a combination 
of a conscientious office sitter, an aflable man about town, and an 
open-door-policy executive, acquainted with his tenants. 

The executive director must be able to labor most diligently on 
the financial report in the morning and devote the afternoon to 
hearing true confessions of the tenants. 

He or she must be ready to answer a tenant's or an applicant's 
appeal for aid and have a sympathetic reply to soothe the trou 
bled breast of a mother of eight children burnt out of her rat 
infested basement home...but found ineligible for occupancy, 

He must be imperturbable and Ann Landerish when, in the 
quiet of the evening, he is disturbed by a telephone call from a 
worried tenant who seeks a solution to the problem of a wayward 
wile, a philandering husband, or a disturbed child. 

He must be a Democrat, a Republican, a Liberal, a New 
Dealer . . . but not a politician. 

He serves well in his capacity as an executive when he becomes 
an authority on landscaping, a planning technician, a diplomat, 
a financier, a capitalist, a philanthropist, a credit manager, bill 
collector, a Philadelphia lawyer, a correspondent in the most 
modern public relations sense. 

He must attend civic testimonial banquets, dedications, chris 
tenings, marriages, graduation exercises, wakes, and funerals. 

He must respond whenever his “expert” opinion is requested 
on site selections and be a spell binder at a public hearing on 
housing. 

He must be ready to direct the interest of the youth of public 
housing homes into the proper channels, make wise use of the 
available community resources, supplement mother and teacher 
efforts to improve future housing executives’ scholastic standing, 
welcome and instruct new tenants, review regulations with the 
languid tenant, attend conferences and clinics, and be grateful 
when invited to the social workers’ luncheon...but be adroit 
and restrained, even though disappointed, when he must refuse 
an invitation to have coffee in an apartment of a voluptuous 
brunette tenant, or a provacateur, to discuss the problems of 
the aged. 

He is required to be ambidextrous when he accepts accolades 
at an a.m. conference with the PHA field director on a job well 
done and is confronted in a p.m. conference with the board of 
inquisition—the helpful PHA auditors, bless them all. 

A Rock of Gibralter in interpreting the PHA manual and 
master contracts must the executive be . . . but flexible enough to 
meet the situation when confronted with shelter problems posed 
by the courts, social agencies, political bodies, and the legal 
profession of the community. 

He serves many masters—federal, state, local—and, of course, 
his wife. In serving ingeniously, he must be the possessor of a 
philosophy that tempers justice with mercy, kindness with strict 
ness. At the close of the day, in his recitation of his prayers, he 
must be ever grateful for having a responsible position in his 
community that brings him together with his Maker in perform- 
ing His work and doing good for others. 

The executive director’s compensation, other than salary, will 
come when his families improve in their health, attitudes, and 
finances and the children grow up to become loving mothers and 
fathers, law abiding citizens, and contributors to wholesome com 
munity living. 

Executive directors of housing authorities, whether large or 
small: is there a difference when they are working among people? 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1958 1957 
Decembet 91,000 63 400 
Year's end total 1,197,700 1,041,900 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1958 1957 


$1,348,000 ,000 
$14,237 ,000,000 


$1 104,000,000 
$13,121 000,000 


December 
Year's end total 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
December 1958 December 1957 


Number 15.400 12,100 
Per cent to total 16.7 19.0 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


December Year's end December Year's end 


1958 total 1957 total 
Private 89,500 1,130,600 62500 992 800 
Public 1.500 67,100 900 19,100 
lotal 91,000 1,197,700 63,400 1,041,900 


METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLITAN NONFARM 
HOUSING STARTED 


December 1958 December 1957 


Metropolitan 63,600 699,700 
Nonmetropolitan 27 A00 342,200 
lotal 91,000 1.041.900 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1958 1957 


October* $2,857 000,000 
First ten months $22,527 000,000 


$2226 ,000 000 
$20,516,000,000 





*October 1958 figures include FHA mortgage insurance on one- to four-family 
homes written in the amount of $501,000,000; a total of $239,000,000 in GI 
home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration; and $2,117,000,000 in 
conventional mortgages. 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1958 1957 


October 342,000 294 000 
First ten months 2 840,000 2.756.000 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles 1, V1, VII and IX) 


November First eleven November 
1958 months 1958 1957 


First eleven 
months 1957 
Dwelling units 2.540 63,106 2.981 12.414 

Dollar amount S31,100,000 S904 400 000 $33,000,000 S582 400,000 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1958 1957 


Novembet $3.13 $3.03 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949 = 100) 


1958 1957 
December 131.9 130.1 


Source: except as indicated above all information from Housing and Home Finance 
Agency Statistical Reports and Development Branch 





the local government to assume its 
share of financing automatically 
spells unemployment. And the 
federal government must approve 
plans and loans or the agency be- 
comes insolvent. Under such cir- 
cumstances, an agency is likely to 
employ either a fool...or a person 
possessing extreme self-confidence 
born of past difhculties overcome. 

Secondly, applicants for a direc- 
tor’s position usually are offered 
insufficient salaries. Compensation 
is usually, but mistakenly, based on 
what the commissioners have been 
told the educational requirements 
for a director should be. They pro- 
ceed on such theories as that an 
applicant with a master’s degree in 
planning or city management with 
two or three years junior level ex- 
perience, would merit a salary of 
$9000 per year. The far more im- 
portant qualities of leadership, 
initiative, and executive judgment 
are not taken into account, where- 
as such qualities actually command 
a premium in private industry in 
the form of high salaries and job 
security. 

What then can an agency do to 
attract applicants from which a 
prudent choice can be made? 

First, offer more money. Above 
average salaries attract above aver- 
age men and, once attracted, the 
salary gives them a necessary atti- 
tude of confidence. If ethical con- 
siderations do not become a factor, 
an agency may thus be able to 
obtain the services of an experi- 
enced director by hiring him away 
from a less appreciative agency. 
The higher salary will at least at- 
tract higher caliber men. 

Secondly, a hiring agency can 
make provision for the director’s 
retention on a contract basis after 
a trial period of suitable length. 
This arrangement not only protects 
the hiring agency from other raid- 
ers but frees the man from anxiety. 

As a further encouragement to 
competent directors, commissioners 
can openly give recognition to his 
value. If he is doing a good job, 
he should be told so; commissioners 
should be equally candid and above- 
board in discussion of dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Finally, commissioners need to 
give their director all the assistance 
they can muster, for his job is hard, 
complicated, and trying. 

The program of urban renewal 
is a worthy one. To have it prop- 
erly directed, the trick is to choose 
a man big enough for the program. 
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“YOUR OFFICE’ — 


a case for a paint, pictures, and 


plaster approach to public relations 


By Virginia Musselman of the 
program service division of the 
National Recreation Association. 


The article, which first appeared in 


Recreation under the title “Your Office”, 


describes the differences 

between “subjective” and “objective” 
offices; emphasizes the importance 

of friendly and warm surroundings 
in which to greet visitors; and, 

in effect, urges public agencies 

to use the paint, pictures, and plaste) 


approac h to improve public relations. 
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Recent visits to the othces olf several social agen ies, 
businesses, and professions have provoked this article. 

It seems that professions dealing with those services 
that make life brighter for people are very likely to 
be housed in offices that give little or no indication of 
the warmth, the interest, the objectives, or the results 
of those services . . . nor of the personalities of the 
people working in them. 

On the other hand, the offices of lawyers almost 
always give the feeling of stability and security. The 
chairs are large and comfortable; the tables sturdy; 
the colors dark but rich. Doctors’ offices give an atmos 
phere of reassurance. There are piles of current maga 
zines; chairs are soft; reading lamps and ashtrays 
handy. The offices of business firms are again a con 
trast, with the furniture modern, colors brighter and 
gayer. 

Whether modern or conservative, these offices have 
two qualities in common: the visitor is welcomed; his 
comfort is important. These ofhces are, in other words, 
objective. 

In contrast, the oflices of some public agencies are 
subjective. They show a preoccupation with their own 
inner workings. They do not project. A visitor feels 
almost an intruder. No special provision has been 
made for his comfort. Often the furniture is old and 
not very comfortable. Walls are dark, lighting poor. 
Nothing indicates that the services of the agency are 
important. What are the reasons for this indifference? 
An obvious one may be the budget, although “main 
tenance” usually gets a pretty fair slice of available 
funds. Why isn’t “maintaining” an attractive, pleasing 
office just as important? Why can’t a maintenance 
crew refinish furniture and old filing cabinets, paint 
walls, lay an inexpensive, easy-to-clean floor, build a 
display cabinet and a good-looking bulletin board? 

Another reason for drab public offices may be the 
fact that they are frequently located in the municipal 
building or another city building, among other civic 
departments. There are two considerations here. The 
first one is what every woman knows—that making a 
room attractive takes more than money. The second 
consideration is easy—does the office have to be in this 
place? If there’s a new beautiful center just built on 
in process of being built, why couldn't the office be 
moved into it? 

Possibly another reason for unattractive ofhces is 
the old idea that beauty means frivolity. “Those days 
are gone forever! Observe what's happened to the 
kitchen and bathroom of yesterday! Look at the 
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winged fenders and the ice cream 
colors of the modern cars. Look at 
telephones, fountain pens, type- 
writers—once all a uniform black, 
now in every color of the rainbow. 

The chief reason for the inertia 
in making public offices attractive tures or photographs that show 
is a simple one—habit. We got used 
to tans and browns, old filing cabi- 
nets, desks with rough edges, chairs 
that have seen better days, windows 
that need washing. We don’t look view. Look at the office as though 
at them with a fresh, comparative 





their own programs? 


What Can Be Done? 


vou had never seen it before. 


eye, as a new board member will, o 
a reporter, or any other “outsider.” 
Yet we deal with the most excit- 
ing of all commodities—people. We 
provide most attractive “products” 
. yet how many offices have pic- 


First of all, change your point of 
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HERE'S A DEVICE FOR STIMULATING 
“TOGETHERNESS” AMONG STAFF 


Whether its the Chicago Housing Authority Times (also known 
as CHAT); the District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency’s RLA News; the New York City Housing Authority 
Bulletin; The Latch Key of the Seattle Housing Authority; or 
The Philadelphia Housing Authority Employee New sletter, 
there’s something all these “house organs” have in common: an 
ability to stimulate a little intramural—to borrow a word from 
McCall’s—“togetherness.”’ 


Employee newsletters that reach the NAHRO offices vary widely 
in tone and content: some are chattier than others—they an- 
nounce marriages, visits from the stork, bowling scores, birthday 
celebrations, staff changes, and employee meetings; some are 
more business-like—they are used, not only to let a fellow know 
what’s going on in the next department, but also to give him some 
insight into ideas emanating from the executive offices; some, like 
the RLA News, regularly include a friendly letter from the 
executive director. All contribute to warmer employer-employee 
and employee-employee relationships. 





your staff—and your wife—to do the 
same. Discuss it. Do a little brain- 
storming to get ideas. ‘Think of the 
office as the heart of your opera- 
tions, the one place where anyone 
can get a bird's-eye view of your 
city-wide program. 

Don't be atraid of color. Think 
how important a place color has in 
our thoughts and in our language. 
We are “tickled pink” when we're 
pleased; we “see red” when we're 
angry; we “feel blue” when we're 
depressed. These expressions are 
based on the effects that colors have 
on us, both physiologically and psy- 
chologically. 

With all the new, inexpensive, 
and easy-to-apply paints of today, 
there’s no excuse for drab, color- 
less walls. Rooms that are bright 
with sun can be painted a cool, 
sott, restful color. Rooms that are 
dark can be made to come alive 
with a sunny, warm color. 

If you’re cursed with old, shabby 
wooden desks, filing cabinets, chairs, 
and tables, you have two choices. 
You can sandpaper them down to 
the natural wood, then give them a 
filler coat, and shellac or varnish 
them, or give them a coat of flat 
white paint or shellac and paint 
them to match the walls—a good 
way to make a small room look 
larger. 

Filing cabinets, whether wood o1 
metal, are indispensable—but un- 
attractive. Metal ones, usually tan, 
green, or grey, stick out like sore 
thumbs wherever they are. They 
can be recessed, however, by build- 
ing shelves on each side, for dis- 
plays of arts and crafts, and/or for 
your library. 

Pictures? There are many possi- 
bilities. For large wall areas, what 
could be better than photomurals? 
If you like photos of people better 
than of places, blow up some good 
action shots, a picture of a play- 
grouud full of youngsters, a child 
working hard at a craft project, and 
so on. Scenic views make beautiful 
murals, too. 

If the wall area is large and the 
pictures fairly small, they'll be lost 
unless you group them. Contrasts 
are interesting: the very first proj- 
ect and the very latest, the first 
recreation building and the latest, 
with description and date under 
each. 

If you're not afraid of color, 
there’s nothing gayer than chil- 
dren’s paintings. Use fairly large 
white mats for them and frame 
them with simple, natural wood. 
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You'll be surprised at what conver- 
sation pieces they will become. 
There are also the inexpensive 
prints of famous artists that have a 
special flavor suited to your activi- 
ties—any museum or store that sells 
prints will offer you a wide choice. 
With all the painters in the art 
classes in most towns, however, why 
should you have to go far afield? 
Borrow them! It’s good promotion 
and you'll have frequent changes. 

Your office should have a maga- 
zine rack, too, on which you keep 
the latest issues of the JOURNAL OF 
HousinG (naturally!) and any oth- 
ers that you find helpful. 

A large, fresh map of your com- 
munity, properly marked with col- 
ored pins to show your projects, is 
not only decorative, but will give 
you a chance to “educate” your vis- 
itors. But do keep it up to date! 
A stale map is like yesterday's news- 
paper. 

Little touches can be very effec- 
tive. A bowl of flowers, a healthy 
growing plant will give some life 
to the ofhce. Don’t underestimate 
simple desk accessories, like blot- 
ters, lor example. Look at the one 
on your desk right now. Is it fresh 
and clean, or is it nondescript in 
color, with the edges of the desk 
pad stuffed with notes? 

Take down the wall calendars 
and use a desk one instead. Take 
down that postcard from Florida 
that somebody sent you years ago, 
that cartoon that was funny at the 
time but is now curling with age. 
Don’t put anything on the walls 
unless it adds to the general attrac- 
tiveness of the office. 

A bulletin board will provide a 
place for schedules, special notices, 
cartoons. Use cork or pegboard 
and water-soluble paint to make it 
any color you wish . . . and change 
the colors once in a while. Decorate 
occasionally with a seasonal or top- 
ical theme. 

No matter what color scheme you 
use, or what decorations, the office 
should be neat and clean. Type- 
writers should be covered when not 
in use. Coats and hats should be 
hung up or put in lockers. Desks 
should be cleared at night. 

If you are proud of your agency 
and its work, your office should re- 
flect that pride. Any visitors, as well 
as your staff and yourself, should 
sense in your office the true values 
of a rich and varied program for 
all ages and should feel, as a result, 
a confidence that the agency gives 
effective service. 
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Wilbert B. Mowery, 

a housing manager, is 

85 years young and still 
going strong at his job at 


A former Bethlehem, Pennsylvania mayor, the late Robert Pteifle, 
during the many years he served as chairman of the local housing 
authority, often expressed the hope that Wilbert Mowery, man 
ager of an auihority project, would never retire. “He's an excel 
lent manager,” Mr. Pfeifle would say, “and he knows his project 
like a book.” 


Mr. Pfeifle had no cause to worry. As the Bethlehem Globe- 
Times put it two years ago, when paying tribute to Manager 
Mowery on his 83rd birthday: the manager of Clearfield Village 
is “a spry octogenarian who...doesn’t know the meaning ol 
‘retirement’.””. Mr. Mowery recently celebrated his 85th birthday 
(the picture above was taken on that occasion) and he’s still 
going strong. Says his boss, Ralph J]. Bartholomew, director of the 
local housing authority: “Mr. Mowery serves the authority with 
vigor... He lives the job and...the authority needs him...” 


Mr. Mowery has been with the authority since 1939, shortly after 
it was established, and he has been managing Clearfield Village 
since 1944—enough time to see around 1500 families come and go. 
Clearfield Village is a 250-unit war temporary that was relin 
quished by the Public Housing Administration to the local 
authority in 1953. And that was the time when the manager got 
his chance to do something he felt needed doing: making the 
project more livable. It was done, in part, by replacing many of 
the wartime items with more modern materials and equipment 
and, says Mr. Bartholomew, “Manager Mowery is very happy” 
with the results. A man with a “housing-plus” philosophy, Mr. 
Mowery is considered a “good skate” by both his tenants and his 
co-workers . . . a reputation considerably enhanced by such extra 
curricular activities as a bangup annual Christmas party (he 
sometimes starts planning it in April) for kids in the project 
neighborhood. 


Prior to becoming Clearfield’s manager, Mr. Mowery was a 
project inspector, working on the city’s first development, South 
Terrace; later, on Parkridge, Pembroke, and Clearfield Village. 
Before he became connected with public housing, he was a con 
sulting architect for a Philadelphia firm and, still earlier—from 
before the turn of the century until the post-World War I reces- 
sion—he operated his own construction business, specializing in 
church building. 


Bethlehem’s Clearfield Village project 

















Comptroller of the 


Harold C. Meyers, acting 


Los Angeles city housing authority, 
in the article below, tells how 

an IBM punch card system is saving 
the authority $50,000 a year. 


Machine Accounting Saves Agency $50,000 A Year 


Mechanized accounting is saving 
the Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles a minimum olf 
$50,000 a year. 

These savings are realized in 
actual reduction of operating ex- 
penses for the Los Angeles author- 
ity’s 8607 dwelling units. In addi- 
tion, our punched card accounting 
procedures are supplying us with 
more detailed and accurate manage- 
ment information than has been 
possible ever before in the 20-year 
history of the authority. 


In the Beginning 

A few years ago, when we first 
began to explore the possibility of 
using automatic accounting equip- 
ment, it was generally felt here that 
our activities were too limited to 
warrant a punched card _ installa- 
tion. 

Today, after working with an 
International Business Machines 
accounting system for more than 
three years, we have revised our 
thinking. Not only have we found 
the system feasible for our opera- 
tions. We believe automatic ac- 
counting methods can be a paying 
proposition for agencies handling 
as few as 3000 dwellings. 

One key to the economies we 
have accomplished lies in the make- 
up of our leaning authority. Our 






by HAROLD C. MEYERS, 


Housing Authority of the City of Los Angeles 


city is commonly referred to as 
“sprawling Los Angeles” and the 
area we serve covers more than 450 
square miles. To provide low-rent 
housing for an area this size, we 
have gradually established a num- 
ber of widely dispersed projects. 
At present, we are operating 21 
separate housing developments. 

Until the introduction of our 
IBM accounting system, adminis- 
tration of these far-flung projects 
required the assignment of a cashier 
to each installation to supervise 
rent collection and to balance ac- 
counts. Now, accounting for all 
projects is handled on a centralized 
basis. 

Some idea of the increase in 
efficiency under the new plan can 
be seen by comparing specific ex- 
penses incurred under the two 
methods. For example, the total 
cost of all forms, envelopes, and 
postage used in rental billing is 
now less than the former cost of 
just auditing our diversified ac- 
counting procedures. 


Punched Card Process 
The nature of rental accounting 
makes it an ideal punched card 
application. Collecting rent is a 
repetitive operation: the kind of 
job punched cards do best. In this 
type of accounting, the information 





is coded and punched into cards. 
Once the data has been converted 
into this machine language, suc- 
ceeding accounting steps are auto- 
matic. 

This same principle applies to 
all of our accounting functions. 
By processing the cards through 
various IBM machines, we can: 

—Print bills, paychecks, past due 
notices, management reports and 
other documents at 100 lines pet 
minute. As a by-product, our equip- 
ment will add, subtract, and ac- 
cumulate totals. 


-Summary punch new cards for 
further accounting use. This proc- 
ess includes creating cards to con- 
trol rent collection. Other sum- 
mary cards accumulate payroll in- 
formation from one period to the 
next. 

—Sort cards at the rate of 1000 
cards per minute to the order in 
which they will be processed. 

—Collate and match information 
from separate decks of cards, which 
enables us to credit rent payments 
automatically. 

—Calculate full-programmed se- 
quences of arithmetic problems, 
including addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. Capac- 
ity of our machines to perform such 
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calculations permits us to handle 
the payroll tor our 350 employes 
for less than 10 per cent of the cost 
of doing the same job manually. 


—Helps us compile complete 
cost records on the maintenance ol 
our projects. 


Rental System 

The basis of our IBM rental ac- 
counting system is a deck of master 
punched cards containing full in- 
formation on every lease agreement 
within our projects. Under the 
regulations governing our opera- 
tion, all leases are reviewed every 
six months and revised according 
to the present income levels of oun 
tenants. Our master deck of IBM 
cards is kept up to date so that it 
reflects current lease information 
at all times. 

Throughout the month, we ac- 
cumulate cards incorporating spe- 
cial charges against tenants, such 
as chargeable repairs, excess gas 
consumption, and so on. A few 
days before the end of the month, 
the cards are inter-filed with our 
master lease deck. Then all of the 
cards are run through the IBM 
accounting machine to write rental 
statements. The statements are sent 
to an outside mailing service, 
which stuffs them into window en- 
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velopes, along with postage-paid 
return envelopes. Any special an- 
nouncements to tenants are distrib- 
uted with a minimum of effort 
through this regular mailing. 

Summary cards, created as an 
automatic by-product of statement 
writing, are turned over to our 
central cashier's office. Here the 
cards serve as a working file in the 
monitoring of rent collections. 

The plan for a central cashier 
with mailed-in rent payments has 
won full acceptance and coopera 
tion from our tenants. At this writ- 
ing, fully 95 per cent of our collec- 
tions are money orders or checks 
received through the mail. We 
expect this total to jump to virtual 
ly 100 per cent after completion 
of our projected move to a new ad- 
ministrative building in downtown 
Los Angeles. At present, our ad- 
ministrative offices are located be 
tween two adjoining projects and 
most tenants in these nearby de- 
velopments come directly to the 
cashier's office with cash payments. 

The mail-in system of rent col- 
lection has encouraged greater use 
of money orders and checks by 
tenants. This in itself has helped 
to streamline our collection proce- 
dures, since these forms of pay- 











Pictured above are two of 

the pieces of equipment that are 
helping Los Angeles save 
$50,000 annually. 


Top: a machine that sorts IBM 
punch cards at the rate of 
1000 per minute. 


Bottom: IBM 602A 

Calculating Punch, 

which the authority uses for all 
payroll calculations. Man in the 
picture is slipping into place 
the machine's program board. 
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At right is the machine that prints the bill (and 
The 


machine operates at rate of 100 lines per minute. 


ments are easier to handle and to 
audit than cash receipts. 
Standard instructions on our 


rental bills request the tenants to 
return an identifying stub with 
their payments. These stubs corre- 
spond to punched cards maintained 
in our accounts receivable file in 
the cashier's office. In crediting 
payments, the cashiers pull the 
proper cards from this open item 
file and send them each day to our 
central accounting department. ‘The 
cards are then run through the 
accounting machine produce a 
total. This figure is balanced 
against the cashier’s trial balance 
of receipts. In this way, punched 
card accounting gives us a continu- 
ous automatically-verified audit of 
our day-to-day collections. 

As rent-paid cards are accumu- 
lated in our machine accounting 
department, they are sorted into 
the same order as our tenant mastet1 
file. In an automatic collating oper- 
ation, we quickly pull the cards for 
tenants who have paid their rent 


and move them forward for the 
next month’s billing. The remain- 
ing cards represent tenants who 


have not paid their bills. 

At the end of the seventh work- 
ing day following the first of the 
month, these cards are used for 
automatic preparation of past due 
notices. At the same time, lists of 
unpaid tenants in each project are 
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Pictured above is the kind of bill tenants 

of the Los Angeles housing authority get each month. 
It shows both the stub that the tenant returns with his 
payment and the portion he keeps for his record. 


other documents as well). 


sent to the respective managers. 
The managers also receive “Pay o1 
Vacate” notices, which they serve 
on tenants who have not paid by 
the 20th of the month. 

Only a very small number of 
tenants require followup action. 
The responsibility of handling 
these delinquent situations belongs 
to the project managers. The cen- 
tralized IBM system makes then 
work easier by completing all paper- 
work in advance. Formerly, all 
notices had to be individually proc- 
essed. 

Automatic rental accounting was 
our primary goal in converting to 
punched card data processing. It 
has remained the most important 
task of the IBM equipment. Othe 
applications, however, have not 
been overlooked. They have led to 
further savings and to increased 
depth and scope in the manage 
ment of our housing properties, 
some of which are noted below. 


Excess Utility Charges 

Under our lease agreements, the 
authority pays for water used 
throughout the projects. We also 
pay for enough gas to cover each 
family’s basic heating and cooking 
needs. Excess use of gas is paid by 
the tenants. Allowable usage is 
based on a formula that calls for 
a degree-day calculation and _ in- 
cludes other factors. Our working 





plan ts to read all meters once every 


three months and update the 
charges at that time. Formerly, 
completion of this paperwork 


meant assigning all available help 
to the project for at least two 
weeks. With our IBM equipment, 
this calculating and accounting job 
can be completed less than two 
hours. 

The maintenance men who read 
the meters mark the current figures 
directly on the IBM cards. These 
cards contain prepunched informa- 
tion from the previous reading. 
Che reproducing punch reads the 
pencil strokes and converts them 
into regular punched code. The 
cards then pass through the IBM 
602A Calculating Punch, which 
extends both usage and allowances. 


These figures are compared and 
charges are either calculated on 
passed up. All calculations and 


charging “decisions” are made in- 
ternally by this one machine. 


Payroll 

The 602A allows us to handle a 
payroll of 350 persons in a fraction 
of the time formerly required. This 
machine processes the master pay- 
roll cards and calculates all deduc- 
tions quickly and automatically. 
These deductions can be a laborious 
operation when handled manually. 
At the same time, the 602A up- 
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dates annual earnings records for 
employes. 
Labor Distribution, Material Control 

At the beginning of each pay 
period, a pre-punched set of cards 
is sent to each project. These cards 
include a time card for each em- 
ploye covering every day of the 
current period. In addition, ma- 
terials used by each project are 
reported on requisitions and pur 
chase orders showing the type ol 
material and quantity. This infor- 
mation is converted to punched 
card form and the 602A auto- 
matically calculates prices. This 
data is punched into material cards. 

These cards are processed to give 
us complete labor and material cost 
breakdowns for all of our projects. 
The IBM equipment completes 
these assignments in less time than 
it would take to manually compile 
our basic reports to the federal 
government. 

The detailed information pro 
vided by our punched card system 
makes it possible for project man- 
agers to exert closer control ovei 
operations. For example, we can 
tell how much each project is 
spending for grass seed and _ fer- 
ulizer. This type of information 
gives other project’ managers a 
working vardstick to evaluate their 
own needs. The same comparison 
can be made for painting and other 
maintenance functions. 

Savings Proved 

Each of these applications has 
helped to make our machine ac- 
counting installation a sound busi- 
ness investment. However, savings 
in rent collection processing alone 
have been sufficient to pay for the 
cost of the system many times over. 
Under our present method we have 
20 fewer sets of books to keep and 
audit. Resulting savings enable us 
to state with confidence that our 
estimate of $50,000 in annual sav- 
ings is on the conservative side. 

These savings, furthermore, are 
over and above the rental charge 
lor the equipment. The machines 
we use at the Los Angeles housing 
authority carry a monthly rental of 
51175. For housing agencies with 
fewer dwelling units than ours, 
new punched card equipment de- 
signed specifically for small busi- 
ness operations might cut the cost 
to less than half this amount. It is 
conceivable that a full tenant ac- 
counting system could be estab- 
lished for as little as $400 per 
month. 
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STREAMLINED ADMINISTRATION IS AIM 
OF LARGEST CONSOLIDATED CONTRACT EVER 





Sureamlined administration was the aim when, late last month, 
the Public Housing Administration and the New York City 
Housing Authority signed what amounts to the largest single 
public housing contract ever entered into by the federal govern 
ment: a consolidated contract covering 56,116 units with a total 
development cost of $711,820,219. 


The January contract signing represented the merging into one 
agreement of 14 existing contracts for financial assistance covering 
50 tederally-aided low-rent housing developments located in the 
five boroughs of the city of New York. Twenty-nine of the 
developments are under occupancy; 17 are in various stages ot 
planning; and four are partly tenanted and partly under con 
struction. 


The consolidated contract setup is said to have advantages both 
for the authority and the Public Housing Administration: for 
the authority—under the new arrangement, the need for indi 
vidual budgets for each federally-aided project has been elimi 
nated, with all of the city’s federally-aided low-rent housing to 
operate under one over-all annual budget; for PHA—it is said the 
new arrangement will contribute to economy “through simplifica 
tion of bookkeeping and of annual contribution contract pay 
ments...” 


Pictured at the contract signing in the illustration above are: 
seated—William Reid, chairman of the local housing authority, 
and Herman Hillman, regional PHA director; standing—Ira $ 
Robbins and Francis V. Madigan, both housing authority com 
missioners, and Gerald ]. Carey, acting general manager for the 
authority. 
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LANDSCAPE OPERATIONS— 


Baltimore evaluates its centralized system 


Article at right is adapted 

from a progress report prepared 
for the Baltimore Urban 

Renewal and Housing Agency by 
John Meehan of the authority staff. 
The article evaluates a 

four-month old centralized 
landscape crew operation and goes 
into what further changes would be 
needed to make the operation 

still more efficient and economical. 


In 1958, our central landscape 
crew was enlarged to 27 men for 
the purpose of performing all land- 
scape work for the housing author- 
ity, including grass-cutting. The 
following report is an evaluation 
and progress report for the first 
four months of operation of this 
enlarged crew, covering a_ period 
from March 1 to June 30, 1958. 


Organization and Development 

The central landscape crew for 
the fiscal period 1956-57 had been 
composed of 12 permanent em- 
ployees, who performed most of the 
landscaping work for the authority 
... but no grass-cutting. 

Following a decision by manage- 
ment, based on a recommendation 
by central maintenance, that the 
central landscape crew perform all 
landscape work, including grass- 
cutting, the central crew began cut- 
ting grass in three projects on a 





TABLE A 
“Before, After’ Organization of Landscape Crew 


June 1958 
Number 


Title Employees 
Supervisor | 
Mechanic Specialists 2 
Mechanic l 
Maintenance Aides 5 


Laborers (Permanent) 6 
Laborers (Temporary) 12 


Total 4 


Proposed 

Numbe) 
Title Employees 
Supervisor l 
Mechanic Specialists 1 
Mechanic l 
Maintenance Aides 5 
Laborers (Permanent) 7 
Laborers (Temporary) 11 


Total 29 





try-out basis, during April, May, 
and June 1957. The immediate 
response was favorable and _ five 
additional projects were added on 
July 1, 1957. From this develop- 
ment, the scope of the central 
crew's responsibilities was enlarged 
to include all landscape work, in- 
cluding grass-cutting, in all proj- 
ects; only grounds cleanup was leit 
as a project responsibility. 

Table A shows the organization 
of the central landscape crew as it 
was in early 1958 and its proposed 
development: The early 1958 
force contained 15 permanent em- 
ployees and 12 temporary laborers, 
against the proposed 18 permanent 
employees and 11 temporary 


laborers. Development of the pro- 
posed crew was not yet complete 
at the time Table was prepared, 
since recruitment and tryouts for 
permanent positions were - still 
going on and since the supply of 
qualified key personnel is not 
plentiful in this field. It has been 
the experience of the grounds 
superintendent that, although con- 
siderable turnover may take place 
while weeding out marginal em- 
ployees, creating some personnel 
problems at first, this development 
process assures a highly qualified 
crew capable of an expert and 
effective performance. 

In order to give maximum serv- 
ice, the central crew was broken 
down into five separate crews with 
specific projects assigned to each 
such “‘team’’. Assignments of crews 
were worked out in terms of project 
size, location, and condition, with 
the result that two six-man teams 
were set up; one nine-man crew; 
one five-man—with two men assign- 
ed to all projects to handle tree 
care. 


Scope and Purpose 

As had been stated, it is the 
purpose of the central landscape 
crew to develop and maintain all 
landscape areas, except that jani- 
torial work is handled as a project 
responsibility. 

Our torm HABC 2123-18, en- 
titled Landscape Crew Production 
Report, reproduced on page 59, 
illustrates the number and kinds 
of operations performed. This 
form was put into use March 1, 
1958, for the purpose of evaluating 
central landscape crew production 
and performance. The scope of 
the work covered is indicated in 
Table B. 

This estimated value of our land- 
scape areas represents an invest- 
ment in our properties, which, un- 
like our investment in structures, 
tends to appreciate in value—pro- 
viding it receives constant and 
expert care. 


Analysis of Results 
An analysis of dollars spent in 
the second quarter (April, May, 
and June, 1957) by both direct 
(project) and indirect (central 
crew) labor was compared to 
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dollars spent in the second quarter 
of 1958 by the new central grounds 
crew. We _ first determined, of 
course, that the volume of work 
was approximately the same. The 
analysis showed that a_ total ol 
$30,560 was spent for labor in 
1957 versus $23,962 spent for labor 
in 1958, a savings of $6868 for the 
quarter. Based on these results, 
annual savings of from $18,000 to 
$24,000 in labor could be antici- 
pated. 

A summary of man-hours ex- 
pended for the first four months 
of operation under the new plan 
(March, April, May, and June, 
1958) is shown in Table C. Out 
of a total of 13,659 man-hours ex- 
pended, 496.5 hours, or 3.6 per cent, 
were spent by the central crew 
for janitorial work. This time 
could be saved and applied to 
necessary grounds operations, if the 
projects perform the janitorial 
work as their responsibility. There 
were 1465.5 hours, or 10.7 per cent, 
spent on equipment service, repair, 
cleanup, setup, and transportation. 
Replacement of some of the worn- 
out equipment, plus more effective 
scheduling of the central crews, 
should reduce this figure. There 
were 1415.0 hours, or 10.4 per cent 
spent on miscellaneous operations, 
such as cleaning woods, snow re- 
moval, erection of fences, project 
labor other than grounds work, 
personnel interviews lor permanent 
jobs, and general preparatory work. 
Much of this time was due to the 
unusually bad weather in March 
of 1958. Nevertheless, more effective 
planning of work to be performed 
during inclement weather, plus the 
choice of a more opportune time, 
to perform other work, would help 
to reduce hours spent on these 
operations. The above operations 
were selected from the attached 
summary for discussion, because 
they are essentially nonproductive; 
consequently, they should and can 
be reduced. 

With the presentation of cost 
figures and man-hour analysis, a 
poll was taken of project managers 
as to the central grounds crew. 
Specifically, the managers were 
asked to comment on the appear- 
ance of their grounds, frequency 
and quality of service, and on any 
other related subjects they wanted 
to cover. Eight of the 14 managers 
stated that the service was excellent, 
not only in grass-cutting but also in 
other grounds work as well. They 
further stated that they had their 
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grass cut more frequently by the 
central crew than would have been 
possible with their own laborers. 
Several of the managers stated that 
having the service of a central crew 
permitted the use of equipment 
that, in prior years, had not been 
available to them. 

Of the remaining six managers, 
four expressed satisfaction with the 
central crew services and were in 
full accord with the concept of 
centralization but stated that it did 
deprive them of the flexibility they 
had enjoyed in the utilization ol 
temporary laborers lor vacation re 
placements, vacancy renovation, 
and several other operations. 

Two of the managers were not 
wholly satisfied with the central 
crew. One stated that the grass 
cutting service was good but the 
other grounds services were unsat 
istactory. The other stated that he 
was not satisfied with the central 
crew service because the men did 
not perform the amount of work o1 
give the quality of service that he 
originally got from his temporary 
help. However, he assured manage 
ment that he did not wish to with 


I—Develop labor time standards 
for the purpose ol: 
a—determining grounds crew per- 
formance efhiciency for weekly on 
monthly periods, or as desired 
by management; 


b—determining standard labor 
costs for performing various 
kinds of grounds work; 


c—determining standards = and 
combinations of standards for 
more accurate budget analysis 
and preparation; 


dl setting standard work loads as 
an aid in the utilization of man 
power for planning and schedul 
ing; 
e—standardization of grounds 
operations common to all the 
projects. 
2—Develop data lor methods analy 
sis aimed at: 


a—eliminating unnecessary opera 
tions; 


b—eliminating or reducing non 
productive operations, such as 
setup and put-away; 

c—combining productive opera 


(Continued next page) 





TABLE B 
Value of Planted Materials 


Operational Estimated 


Estimated In Estimated 


Unit Units Place Value Gross Value 
Grass 8,000,000 sq. it. S.15 Sq. {t. $1,200,000 
Trees 3,500 trees $275 /tree 963,000 
Shrubs 5,000 ft. $8 /{t. 10,000 
Vines No estimate . 50,000 
Flowers No estimate 1,000 

Total Estimated Value of Grounds in Place $2,257,000 





draw from the system but desired 
further improvements. 

The consensus of opinion is 
summed up below: 


Questions Yes No 
Do you favor 
central crew setup? 13 l 


Is the service 
satislactory? 12 2 


Industrial Engineering Activities 

In the four-month period re- 
ported, the industrial engineer for 
the housing authority conducted a 
series of detailed time-studies cover- 
ing almost every phase of land- 
scaping work. The objectives ol 
these time-studies were to: 
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tions through equipment replace- 
ment or modification; 


d—analyzing present equipment 
utilization for purpose of deter- 
mining future equipment re 
quirements and changes. 


As the season progressed, addi- 
tional studies were to be made, un- 
til sufficient data could be obtained 
to realize all of the above objec- 
tives. 

Results of the studies taken as of 
this writing have revealed the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


1—Much of the equipment turned 
over to the central crew was worn 
out and needed to be replaced; 
otherwise, it presented prohibitive 
repair costs and could cause the 
loss of valuable man-hours due to 
delays suffered through _ break- 
downs. There was felt to be need 
for a specific policy of equipment 
replacement, based on economic 
cost analyses. 


2—There was considerable han- 
dling and transporting of equip- 
ment and men from one project 
to another, some of which was 
caused by back-tracking. It was be- 
lieved that development of definite 
programs of grounds operations for 
each project would help reduce 
time lost in this manner. 


3—The various crews arrived at 
their assigned projects with little 
or no advance notice to the main- 
tenance supervisor of the project. 
This timing often resulted in a 
congestion of men, materials, and 
equipment in the maintenance 
shop and its immediate area, caus- 
ing delays in getting started. It 
was observed that better scheduling 
and notification to the project in 
advance of the arrival of the 
grounds crew would permit coordi- 
nation between the project and the 
crew and reduce this delay. 


t—Lack of a central facility fo 
the warehousing of bulk materials, 
fertilizer in particular, necessitated 
storage in scattered places within 
the individual projects. This situa- 
tion has required purchase of 
volume items in bagged lots, adding 
appreciably to the expense. Not 
only that, the system consumes 
additional man-hours as a result of 
the excessive handling involved 
merely getting the material ready 
for use. The grounds superin- 
tendent is attempting to find a 





GRASS 
Mowing and Trimming 


Janitorial 


Total—Grass 


AND VINES 
EQUIPMENT 
Service, Repair, and Clean 
Set Up and Put Away 
Material Handling 
Potal—Equipment 
TRAVEL TIME 
OTHER WORK 
Project Labor 
Cleaning Woods 
Snow Removal 
Erect Fencing 
2-1A (preparatory work) 


specified projects) 
Potal—Other Work 
LEAVE 
Annual Leave 
Sick Leave 
Other Leave (Snow, Voting 
lotal—Leave 


POTAL MAN-HOURS 





TABLE C 
Distribution of Man-Hours By Operations 


Soil Preparation and Cultivation 
| 


TREES, SHRUBS, FLOWERS 


Interviews (at Personnel Ofhce and 


No. Per Cent 
Man-Hours Total 
1861.5 35.6 
1346.5 9.9 
196.5 5.6 
6704.5 19.1] 
3235.5 23.6 
756.0 5.5 
588.5 1.3 
121.0 1.0 
1465.5 10.8 
541.0 2.9 
140.5 3.2 
301.0 Re 
136.0 1.0 
148.0 1.1 
367.5 > 
22.0 0.2 
1415.0 10.4 
137.5 1.0 
301.5 2.2 
, Heat) 57.5 0.4 
196.5 3.6 


13,659.0 100.0 








central location within the author- 
ity adequate to handle storage of 
bulk materials, and also a garage 
for the larger pieces of equipment. 
He is also entertaining the possi- 
bility of vendor arrangements, 
whereby he can be supplied with 
specification — fertilizers in any 
quantity he requires for delivery to 
the site on 24-hour notice. This 
arrangement, however, would not 
eliminate the desirability for a 
central facility. There is a distinct 
need for a place to park large 
mobile pieces of grounds equip- 
ment, with facilities for air-cleaning 
mower housings, washing soil from 
tractors and tractor-drawn equip- 
ment. 


5—The breakdown of the total 
central landscape group into small- 
er crews is very effective. Each crew 


is or will be directly supervised 
by a maintenance mechanic special- 
ist who has proved experience in 
grounds work. Under this kind of 
direct supervision, the men are 
highly productive, once operations 
are under way. This is one of the 
primary advantages of a central 
crew setup over a project operation. 


Future Plans 
Although no definite commit- 
ments are in order, much future 
planning regarding the central 
grounds crew is being done. This 
planning embraces several areas: 


I—Crew Training. During the 
winter months, particularly on 


rainy days, training sessions will 
be held for permanent employees 
on the use, minor repair, and setup 
of both present and _ proposed 
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equipment. During the growing 
season and whenever possible dur- 
ing the winter, the crews will be 
exposed to as many grounds opera- 
tions as possible, especially tree 
spraying, pruning of trees and 
shrubs, and soil preparation. Natu- 
rally, as the individual crews work 
their assigned projects, they quickly 
develop experience and knowledge 
ol these areas. The winter sessions 
permit an opportunity to follow up 
and correct observed errors. 


2—Grounds Development. Investi- 
gation of equipment and analysis 
of methods are being made to per- 
mit more aerification, seeding, and 
fertilization of existing turf areas 
than previously has been done. 
This is the “preventive mainten- 
ance” aspect of grounds work. This 
work, along with erosion control 
and grading and filling, will aid in 
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improved coverage ol problem 
areas and the prospect of greene 
lawns through the hot summei 
months, even with water sprinkling 
restrictions. 


3—Equipment Purchases. Because 
of the worn condition of much of 
the present equipment and the fact 
that the eventual organization of 
the central crew is being tailored to 
a minimum force with maximum 
automation in the way of labor- 
saving equipment, analysis of the 
newer type park tractors, heavy 
duty gang movers, giant rotary 
cutters, soil spreaders, etc., is being 
made. Some money will have to be 
spent to properly equip the central 
crew but the result will be a re- 
duction in the number of pieces 
of equipment (and consequent in- 
ventory of parts) as_ presently 
carried. Eventually, more work can 


be accomplished with the same 
labor, or possibly with additional 
reductions in the present crews. 
{1—Production Planning and Sched- 
uling. With the completion of 
labor time-standards and_ other 
objectives of the industrial engi- 
neering program mentioned above, 
each project will be surveyed and 
an inventory of the grounds work 
required will be made in terms of 
man-hours. To these hours will be 
added allowances for rain, leaves, 
preparations, etc. A schedule will 
then be developed for each project, 
allotting the necessary time to 
complete all operations required 
during that portion of the season. 
This schedule will permit a system- 
atic approach to servicing a project 
and develop a logical rotation of 
the individual crews to their as- 
signed projects. 
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Simplicity Is Key To Small Authority Filing System 


Management committee of NAHRO's Southwest Regional Council 

in 1956 conducted studies upon which the following article is based. 

Chairman of the committee that did the work was Ora Belle Rollow 
of the Little Rock Housing Authority. 


A good filing system follows 
simple rules, which insures that 
letters or documents can be easily 
and quickly found when needed. A 
good filing system does not have to 
follow set rules, because a system 
that is satisfactory for one person 
may not work as well for another. 

Each time a paper or document 
is to be filed, the following question 
must be answered: “When I need 
this paper or document in the 
future, where will I look or how 
will I ask for it?” Proper consider- 
ation must be given to the common 
name usually applied to certain 
documents, since the titles in a 
good filing system should conform 
to common usage. For example, 
one person may file “Trial Balance” 
documents under “T” as Trial 
Balance—General Ledger, while 
someone else may file them under 
“G”" as General Ledger—Trial Bal- 
ance. Either way is acceptable but, 
where there is a chance of con- 
fusion in finding a folder, especial- 
ly one that is seldom used, it is 
suggested that it be filed under one 
classification and that “cross refer- 
ence folders” be made up for any 
other possible headings, inserting a 
sheet in such folders giving infor- 
mation as to where the papers are 
filed. 

The outline of a filing system 
carried on the opposite page is 
offered merely as a guide and 
should be changed to assure its 
working well in conjunction with 
any office system, as the system pres- 
ently operates or as it might be 
changed in the future. 

Two suggestions: 


I—A study of any file system 
should be made at least once a 
year and necessary changes made to 
simplity or improve it. 


2—Do not try to economize by 
using too few folders. 

It is as important in a small 
authority as it is in a large one that 
records be readily found when they 
are needed. The auditors for the 
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fiscal branch of the Public Housing 
Administration and from the oc- 
cupancy and management sections 
need access to records when review- 
ing ofhce procedure to determine if 
operations are in accordance with 
the terms of annual contributions 
contracts and policies set by an 
authority's Commissioners. 


Equipment, Method 

As to equipment, what's needed 
is one or more four-drawer filing 
cabinets, preferably of the type 
large enough for filing legal size or 
814 x 14-inch documents. All papers 
should be fastened in the folders to 
keep them in date order, with the 
most recent paper on top. The 
cabinet should be divided into six 
parts with each part equipped with 
a set of “A” to “Z” guides having 
good, substantial plastic or metal 
tags. These six file sections serve 
the following purposes: 
1—General file for matters of im- 
portance 
2—General file of folders for record 
preservation (past records may be 
stored in metal transfer cases) 
3—Tenant folders for present ten- 
ants 
!—Folders tor former tenants 
5--Folders for active applications 
6—Folders for inactive applications 

When a folder becomes bulky, it 
should be divided into alphabetical 
or chronological sub-folders; if the 
subject matter can not be so sep- 
arated, new folders under the same 
title should be started, with the 
folder labeled No. 1, No. 2, etc. 

A separate folder should be kept 
in the general file for each employee. 
It should contain the application 
for employment and _ everything 
concerning that employee until he 
or she is removed from the payroll. 

It will be noted in the suggested 
outline on the next page that all 
folders related to one agency or 
activity are grouped together, for 
example, Bank, Civil Service, Con- 


solidated Contracts, Insurance, Na 
tional Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, etc. 


Separate Storage 

Records that cannot be kept in 
filing cabinets due to their size on 
condition of use should be appro 
priately stored, as follows: 

1—Current tenant ledger cards o1 
sheets in daily use should be kept 
in a convenient card holder or loose 
leaf cover. Completed cards on 
sheets should be kept in an appro- 
priate transfer cover and kept in a 
storage cabinet. 

2—Meter reading cards, dwelling 
unit occupancy cards, dwelling 
equipment record cards should also 
be kept in a storage cabinet. 

3—Odd size adjustment journals 
and cash journals should be filed 
in appropriate covers and kept in 
a storage cabinet. It is advisable 
to have two sets of covers for each 
journal form—one for the current 
fiscal year and the other for pre 
vious years. 


{—Title abstracts and other valu 
able legal papers should be kept in 
the office safe or a bank safe deposit 
box. 


5—Plans and _ specifications are 
kept in a storage cabinet. 

6—Contractors’ payrolls and other 
odd size documents should be 
placed in storage cabinet. 


The outline on the opposite page 
is offered as a starting suggestion to 
those authorities that want to im- 
prove their filing systems. It is not 
all-inclusive and titles may be added 
or removed to make the system as 
efficient and as simple as possible. 

When a project reaches the “Date 
of Full Availability” (DOFA), it 
is suggested that all files pertaining 
to development be transferred to a 
file for “Preservation of Records,” 
since reference to them will be less 
and less as time goes on, thus re- 
ducing the general file for current 
activities to more manageable size. 
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SUGGESTED FILING SYSTEM FOR SMALL LOCAL HOUSING AUTHORITIES 


q PART I—OPERATING PERIOD 
See Part Il below for suggested files for Development Period 


: (Refer to the Public Housing Administration's Small Low-Rent Programs 
: Manual—Operations, Section 2.6, before disposing of any records.) 
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\ccident Reports, Employees 


\ccident Reports, Motor 
Vehicles 


Adjustment Journals (not 
usually kept in file cabinet) 


Adjustment Tickets (not 
usually kept in file cabinet) 


Advance Notes 
Applications for Occupancy 


Bank (cancelled checks, 
statements, reconciliations, 
deposit tickets) 


Bid Notices and Bids 
Received (a folder for 
each bid) 


Bond Issues 


Bonds and Bond Coupons 
Redeemed (not usually 
kept in file cabinet) 


Cash Disbursement Registet 
(not usually kept in file 
cabinet) 


Cash Receipt Register (not 
usually kept in file 
cabinet) 


Cash Receipt Journal (not 
usually kept in file 
cabinet) 

Civil Service 
Circulars 
Leave Records 
Manual and Rules 
Miscellaneous 


Consolidated Contracts (a 
folder for each item) 


Cooperation Agreement 

Daily Statement of Opera- 
tions (not usually kept in 
file cabinet) 

Daily Time Reports 

Depository Agreement 

Dwelling Occupancy Record 


(not usually kept in file 
cabinet) 


\pplication for Program 
Reservation 
\ppraisals 
Architect 
Contract 
Miscellaneous 
Plans and Specifications as 
accepted (not usually 
kept in filing cabinet) 
Plans and Specifications as 
built (not usually kept 
in filing cabinet) 


Contract Register 
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Fiscal Agent 


General Ledger (not usually 
kept in file cabinet) 


Income Tax Records 


Insurance Policies 
Automobile, P.L. & PLD. 
Automobile, Non-owned 
Burglary and Robbery 
Fidelity 
Fire and Extended 

Coverage 
Public Liability, 
O4..& 7. 
Workmen's Compensation 


Insurance Register (not 
usually kept in file cabinet) 


Inventory 

\utomotive Equipment 

Dwelling Equipment (noi 
usually kept in file 
cabinet) 

Expendable Equipment 

Meters, Electric and Gas 
(not usually kept in file 
cabinet) 

Non-expendable Equip 
ment 

Office Furniture and 
Equipment 


Journal Vouchers 
Key Record 
Lock Repair Parts Catalog 


Meter Reading Record Cards 
(not usually kept in file 
cabinet) 


Minute Book (separate index 
—not usually kept in file 
cabinet) 


National Association of 
Housing and Redevelop 
ment Officials 
(NAHRO) 

General (separate folders 
for comittees and other 
special activities) 


Pavrolls 

Paint Suppliers 
Permanent Notes 
Playground Equipment 


Public Housing Administra 
tion (PHA) 
Accounting 


Annual Contributions 
Contract 


Budget—Operating (a 
folder for each fiscal 
year) 


Circulars 

Consolidated Contracts 
(see consolidated con 
tracts instead of PHA 
Consolidated Contracts) 

Eligibility Policies 

Equivalent Elimination 

Fiscal Audit Reports 

General Certificates 

Income Limits 

Labor Relations 

Legal 

Letters of Transmittal 

Management 

Miscellaneous 

Occupancy 

Operation Engineering 

Public Vouchers 

Reports (see Reports in 

stead of PHA Reports) 

Schedule of Rents and 
Demonstration of 
Financial Feasibility 

lenants 


Urban Renewal 


Property Ledger (not usually 
kept in file cabinet) 


Purchase Orders 


Ranges: Repair Parts Cata 
log and Service Manual 


PART II—DEVELOPMENT PERIOD 


Development Cost Analysis 
or Ledger (not usually 
kept in filing cabinet) 

Development Program (a 
folder for each project) 

General Contractor 
Change Orders 
Contract and Bid 
Miscellaneous 
Payrolls (not usually kept 

in filing cabinet) 
Periodical Estimates 
Photographs (not usually 

kept in filing cabinet) 


Housing Survey (not usually 
kept in filing cabinet) 
Initial Operating Ledger 
(not usually kept in filing 
cabinet) 
Public Housing Administra 
tion (PHA) 
Actual Development Cost 
Certificate 
Budget-Development Cost 
Certificate of Completion 
and Release 
Date of Full Availability 
Notice 


Refrigerators: Repair Parts 
Catalog and Service 
Manual 


Rent Roll Control (not 
usually kept in file 
cabinet) 


Room Heaters: Repair Parts 
Catalog and Service 
Manual 


Reports (use a separate fold 
ev for each form title and 
use the folder until it 
becomes too bulky. On 
PHA reports, use tithe and 
form number on the tab.) 


Roach Control 
Servicemen’s Pay Schedule 
Social Security 


lenant Ledges 
Current Sheets (not 
usually kept in file 
cabinet) 
Completed Sheets (not 
usually kept in file 
cabinet) 


lenant Folders 
Present Tenants 
Former Tenants 


Lrial Balances 


Temporary Notes (a foldet 
for each series) 


Utilities 

Analysis 

Electricity Contract and 
Correspondence 

Excess Charges 

Gas Contract and 
Correspondence 

Water Contract and 
Correspondence 


Veterans’ Benefits 
Voucher Check Copies 


Water Heaters: Repair Parts 
Catalog and Service 
Manual 


Work Orders 


End of Initial Operating 
Period Notice 

Land Acquisitions 

Land Surveys 

Option Negotiations 

Preliminary Loan Con 
tract 

Preliminary Loan Notes 

Progress Schedules 

Project Engineet 

Site Selection and 
Acquisition 


litle Abstracts (not usually 
kept in filing cabinet) 
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By Robert Brignac of 
the New Orleans authority 


Everybody, from the housewile 
trying to cut the monthly food bill 
by $15 to the federal government 
trying to trim a little off its 77 
billion dollar budget, is interested 
in cutting costs. 

No different, the Housing Au 
thority of New Orleans has long 
been concerned over the ever-rising 
cost of maintaining its 10,275 pub- 
lic low-rent housing units. 

Anybody can cut costs. Reducing 
all expenditures by 10 per cent will 
effect considerable savings. But, as 
much as it will hurt the hard-nosed 
administrator to say it, the old 
across-the-board cut is seldom a 
sound tactic. Initial economy fol- 
lows but some necessary operation 
is bound to be the victim and, in 
the long run, the apparent savings 
will probably result in greatly in 


creased expenditures. It's a little 
like cutting off the nose to spite 
the face. 

The problem is to reduce costs 
by wielding the economy ax in such 
a way as to still accomplish the 
necessary work. 

Looking for a solution can in it- 
self be a problem. Even a_ hasty 
look at housing maintenance is 
enough to get the idea. Costs of 
materials are generally going up. 
Will they ever stop? Everytime we 
wear out a piece of equipment, we 
pay a little more for its replace- 
ment. Contractural obligations with 
the federal government require us 
to pay the prevailing wage rate in 
the community. Has a wage survey 
ever revealed the prevailing wage 
rate to be less than it was before? 
Buildings are getting older, re- 
quiring more maintenance. Pan- 
dora’s Box? You bet it is. 





ATTRACTING NEW PEOPLE— 


HHFA has made a start toward luring 
talented “careerists" into the housing field 
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The Housing and Home Finance Agency has made what 
probably amounts to the best try yet to lure bright young men 
into the housing field. The bait: what is known in HHFA ofhices 
as the “Housing Intern Programs.” 


Most recent of the programs was initiated last fall, when more 
than 40 young college graduates—they included architects, 
lawyers, engineers, business administration majors, etc.—joined 
the federal agency for intern training. Before that, two other 
groups of recruits had matriculated into HHF.A as interns. 

An HHFA intern may be working in HHFA’s central offices 

. or he may be in any of the regional offices. He is a participant 
in an in-service training program that seeks to help him get a 
broad picture of housing operations but that, at the same time, 
directs his particular talent so that it best serves the field. The 
training program, therefore, involves both conferences and meet- 
ings with those performing other duties and specially planned 
orientation work in the intern’s own field. 

The HHFA housing intern wears no special uniform—except, 
perhaps, a gray flannel suit. But, in a sense, he is a marked man. 
He is slated for status as a housing “expert” and upon him rests 
some hope for improvement in housing operations on a national 
level. As Ernest Bohn, executive director of the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing Authority, put it when addressing a conference 
for HHFA interns: “No one single thing that Albert Cole has 
done since he assumed the helm of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency is likely to bear more lasting benefits for the 
housing and renewal program, national and local, than his 
recruitment and training of young, intelligent, and dedicated 
personnel.” 


A more detailed account of the intern program and its promises 
for the future will be carried in the April issue of the JoURNAL. 





New Orleans Authority Maintenance Men Go To School 


In the Housing Authority of 
New Orleans, we approached the 
problem this way. First, we as- 
sumed that we could do little more 
than we are presently doing about 
reducing the cost of materials on 
wages—largely uncontrollable by 
any action of ours. Recognizing 
this fact at least narrowed the prob 
lem to what could be done. 


To further cut the problem down 
to size, we decided that we had just 
about the right stafing pattern and 
organization—properly balanced be- 
tween maintenance functions that 
should be done centrally and those 
that should be decentralized. 

A set of self-imposed inquiries 
relating to possible improvement in 
performance, work techniques, and 
use of equipment hinted at an area 
of savings. Logic told us that call- 
backs—service jobs that had to be 
performed again for one reason o1 
another—were costing us. 


Survey 

So Step A became one of identify 
ing the problem. We proceeded to 
survey the work performed by ow 
maintenance crew. Two of our top 
maintenance supervisors were as 
signed the task of evaluation. The 
supervisors, unannounced, would 
call on a project and select at ran- 
dom the records of service calls 
turned in by a maintenance em- 
ployee the previous day. Each serv- 
ice performed was inspected by the 
maintenance supervisor, accom 
panied by the foreman and the em 
ployee. Jobs were graded standard 
or substandard, both as to quality 
(workmanship and use of proper 
materials) and quantity (time re- 
quired). Standards were pretty 
high. Supervisors were instructed to 
dismantle a repair job, if necessary, 
to find out how it had been done. 

In this manner, each maintenance 
service employee was covered ove 
a six months period. In all, 723 
jobs were evaluated. Results of this 
survey confirmed our suspicions. 
We had a good maintenance force 
but there was room for improve- 
ment. The sampling indicated that 
we could expect to be called back 
on an appreciable percentage of the 
work performed, not an unduly 
high percentage, but something to 
work on. By whatever portion we 
could reduce this percentage, we 
could expect to reduce our mainte- 
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nance cost. Opportunity was knock- 
ing. 

Everybody now seemed to have 
the answer once the problem was 
identified: our problem was largely 
one of under-trained workers. Why, 
is another story. 


Solution 

Step B was a very obvious one: 
what could be done about the prob- 
lem we had uncovered? All pos- 
sible solutions were listed but they 
seemed to fall short of what ap- 
peared to be the only answer: re- 
train most of the maintenance force. 

We thought in terms of how best 
to accomplish this training. Our 
basic maintenance employee is clas- 
sified as a maintenance repairman. 
At the time of employment, he 
must have worked in two different 
trades or occupations for a period 
of three years. Yet in our work, in 
the course of 10 service calls, he 
can run into 10 different and un- 
related jobs. This fact partially ex- 
plains his inability to do a truly 
professional job on all types of 
repairs. What we really want is a 
sort of old-fashioned handyman, a 
rarity in this day of specialization. 

How could we best develop this 
jack-ol-all-trades? We have always 
had an informal on-the-job training 
program, which has met with vary- 
ing degrees of success. We did not 
seem to have either the facilities or 
the properly qualified instructors 
to undertake a vast in-plant pro- 
gram ourselves. Outside training 
available in the trade schools would 
take an eternity if a man were to 
complete each trade course in turn. 


Method 

We approached Sidney N. Col- 
lier, director of the New Orleans 
area vocational and __ technical 
school, a state supported institu- 
tion. Mr. Collier, a_ far-sighted 
man, saw in our training problem 
a chance for his organization to 
render a valuable service to the 
community. He agreed to try to 
start a course in building mainte- 
nance. The state department ol 
education gave an enthusiastic 
okey. 

Together, the authority and the 
school worked out Step C: retrain- 
ing our maintenance force. The 
maintenance job was broken down. 
A list of tasks that our maintenance 
crew faces was compiled and the 
relative importance of each was 
determined. Using this job break- 
down, the trade school developed 
a course of theoretical instruction 
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A "MORE THAN A JOB" ATTITUDE— 


Here's the story of a housing manager 
who's been called an “uncle to 125 families" 


When Glenn W. Pry became manager of Redlands, California's 
first public housing project, Lugonia Homes, about 12 years 
ago, he set up a kind of informal in-service training program for 
himself: it consisted of walks through the project neighborhood, 
visits with the 50 families who then lived there—they included 
Mexicans, Japanese, Filipinos, and White- and Negro-Americans, 
who had moved from shacks on the outskirts of the city into the 
development. “I realized,” Mr. Pry has said, “ that just changing 
houses hadn't altered lile for these families. There were the 
same unconcern for property, the same untidy children, the same 
family troubles.” And Mr. Pry decided to do something about it. 


The story of how Mr. Pry changed things at Lugonia Homes 
was told in an illustrated article, by Carl Karsch, in the November 
1958 issue of Presbyterian Life. Said the author: “Today, in both 
the original development and the 75 units that have been added, 
the atmosphere is closer to that of any well-tended suburb. 
Husbands spend leisure hours trimming lawns and tending out 
door barbeques. Girls are busy twirling plastic hoops instead ol 
throwing stones. Boys are polishing up fielders’ mitts instead ol 
switch blades.” Further, the local police say, “that for the size 
of the area and density of the population, the public housing 
projects have the lowest rate of juvenile offenses in the Redlands 
area. 


Mr. Pry accomplished what the Presbyterian Life article called 
his “quiet revolution” partly by encouraging friendliness among 
tenants (each newcomer, for example, is introduced to all othe: 
families nearby) and by creating a social atmosphere in which 
pride in the community is prevalent. But related to these factors 
and, perhaps, most important of all is the way Mr. Pry has helped 
families to work out their money problems. 


When a Lugonia Homes family is hounded by creditors, they 
have a friend to whom they are welcome to turn: Glenn Pry. In 
a pinch, Mr. Pry has been known to dip into his own pocket 
to tide a family over till pay day, to pay union dues, or, perhaps, 
to put up bail—but the standard treatment is of a kind that 
puts more of the responsibility for economy on the family. It 
goes like this: a family in need of help asks Mr. Pry for assistance; 
an agreement is signed calling for the family to bring its paycheck 
direct to the housing office; the family takes only enough cash to 
cover household expenses and the rest is distributed to the 
family’s creditors. Says the Presbyterian Life article: “Glenn is a 
familiar figure in banks and finance companies. He cosigns loans 
and spends unknown hours helping people arrange their finances 
.. +» He usually can evolve a schedule of payments that satisfies 
{the creditor] .. .” without resorting to wage attachments. 


The fact that Mr. Pry has been able to help Lugonia families to 
get on their feet, financially, has had lots of good results. Some 
pointed out in the magazine article: (1) “Townspeople have 
nothing but praise for Mr. Pry’s eflorts” and, hence, are more 
likely to have a favorable impression of the projects; (2) “Rents 
from Lugonia Homes never lag more than two weeks. Every 
penny due in rents during the past six years has been 
collected [and] there have been no evictions.” (3) On the 
average, 23 families are financially able to move from the project 
to more expensive private rentals each year and nine more are 
able to buy houses of their own. 


Copies of the Presbyterian Life article describing Mr. Pry’s 
achievements are available from the Public Housing Administra 
tion San Francisco office, 1360 Mission Street. 
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EMPLOYEE MORALE— 


A Little Rock Housing Authority manager 
defines the term and says: we have it! 


As with any organization, success or failure of a housing author- 
ity depends upon the performance of each individual working for 
that authority. To have good performance, good morale is a 
“must.” Morale is the difference between just doing a job 
mechanically and without enthusiasm and doing the same job to 
the best of the individual's ability, with initiative, interest, and 
enthusiasm. 


In the Litthe Rock Housing Authority, good morale begins 
with the administration. The executive director is enthusiastic 
about his own job and interested in stimulating each employee to 
do his best work. He supports all employees in their decisions 
and actions and gives them a feeling of security as long as they 
work within the regulations and policies of the authority. He 
encourages us to use initiative, think for ourselves, and make our 
own decisions. 


He provides good direction and makes every effort to inspire, in 
all employees, a sense of “belonging” to the authority. Staff meet- 
ings are held every other month. Employees are encouraged to 
participate in these staff meetings and often the programs are 
supplied by staff members. Sometimes the director brings to the 
staff meetings speakers who talk about topics of interest to the 
employees. 


Last year the entire staff made a bus trip to visit all areas of 
interest to the Litthe Rock housing authority—low-rent housing 
developments, renewal project areas, slum areas. The trip gave 
to each employee a better understanding of the complete opera- 
tion and an appreciation of the jobs being done by other 
employees. 


Good direction can be wasted if it is not supported by good 
supervision. We receive understanding and support from out 
supervisors, 


To produce well, employees must have pride in their authority 
and in their work. In the Little Rock authority, we have this 
advantage in full measure and it makes our work a pleasure and 
not mere routine drudgery. 


All of these factors must be supported by certain material 
returns. Our authority provides us with good working conditions, 
comfortable attractive offices and work shops, and good equip- 
ment. Our feeling of security is strengthened by our excellent 
retirement system and by a good program of sickness benefits. 


All employees have a feeling of loyalty to the authority and a 
desire to cooperate in the promotion of its good. This statement 
does not mean that we do not have individual differences, that 
we do not at times get angry with one another. Sure, we have staft 
problems and difhculties. We “gripe.” If employees did not 
“gripe,” 1 would fear for the authority's safety and its future. It 
is the “constitutional right” of any employee to air his real or 
imagined grievances. It is his safety valve and is used in all 
organizations having good employee morale. When we have 
differences, we “talk them out” and arrive at a course of action 
all of us can support. 

I believe that employee morale in our authority is high and 


that this high morale means, not stagnation, but continued 
growth and progress. 





and demonstrations that covered 
each task our employees perform. 

The course as developed covers 
200 hours spread over 18 months 
and is divided into four sections. 
Tasks that our men must perform 
were each grouped into one of the 
four sections: 

I—Water, sewerage, and gas sys- 
tems; painting and decorating; 
grounds and appurtenances 
2—Carpentry and general building 
repairs 

3—Masonry, cement, and concrete 
block repairs 

t—Electrical, mechanical, and_re- 
frigeration repairs 

Applicants entering the training 
program are required to perform, 
on the job, all of the tasks on the 
list we compiled until such time as 
they have demonstrated proficiency 
in the performance of these tasks; 
they must also take the related in- 
struction in the trade school at 
night, on their own time. The 
course is tuition tree since the 
school is state supported. In ordet 
to minimize loss of production, on- 
the-job training assignments are 
fitted into the regular work routine. 
Satislactory completion of the train- 
ing program is determined by suc- 
cessful completion of both the on- 
the-job training phase and the re- 
lated instruction. 

Training Staff 

The training program is adminis- 
tered by a committee of manage- 
ment and maintenance supervisors 
and includes a representative of the 
school. A representative of the 
bureau of apprenticeship and train- 
ing of the United States department 
of labor is available as a consultant 
to the committee. The committee 
places applicants lor training un- 
der a training agreement, periodi- 
cally examines a trainee’s progress, 
and establishes training standards. 

An outline of the training pro- 
gram has been put into writing and 
has been adopted as part of the au- 
thority’s official procedures. Copies 
of. this document are available on 
request to the authority. The policy 
statement includes a breakdown ot 
all the maintenance tasks that ou 
men perform. 

Enrollment in the training pro- 
gram was offered on a voluntary 
basis to employees as of the day the 
program was adopted. Since then, 
every new employee must agree to 
participate and maintain satisfac- 
tory progress in the program as a 
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condition of employment. This 
latter move was a necessary adjunct 
to our original plan if we were to 
make sure the new blood being 
pumped into the organization meas- 
ured up to the rejuvenated blood 
the training program produces. 


Response 

Initial response from employees 
was unbelievable. So many em- 
ployees applied for the training 
that we had to set up a priority for 
selection. We quickly filled the 100 
spaces the school had set aside for 
us and established a waiting list of 
equal size. 

We recognized that in such a 
program as this, the foreman is the 
key man. He may easily make o1 
break it. Bearing this fact in mind, 
we conducted intensive in-plant 
relresher training for foremen, 
emphasizing the foreman’s all im- 
portant role in on-the-job training. 
There are eight foremen—one on 
each project. We have added that 
indispensable personal __ interest 
touch by bringing into frequent 
close contact the employee's fore- 
man and his instructor, so that they 
can compare notes. Control was 
built into the plan by designating 
each of our three management 
supervisors as responsible, in a sort 
of counselor capacity, for seeing 
that the trainees under his jurisdic- 
tion maintain satisfactory progress. 
Our three maintenance supervisors 
are responsible for the calibre of 
on-the-job training: they supervise 
the whole program. 


Re-survey 

We might add that Step D will 
follow at this point. Step D, ol 
course, being the follow-through, 
the re-survey, the testing out of 
whether there has been a realiza- 
tion of the job improvement goals 
we set. But we can't stop there. 
There has to be more than a 
realization. The trouble with a lot 
of training today is that it produces 
useful but rather intangible results. 
There must be an actual cutting of 
over-all cost by elimination of the 
call-back and the consequent waste 
ol manpower it involves. We're not 
positive yet but we see early signs 
that this cost reduction will occur. 
When it does, we will have in this 
training program not a useful in- 
tangible, but an essential economic 
tool: not the only answer to rising 
maintenance costs, to be sure, be- 
cause, as we said in the outset, it’s 
really not as simple as ABC. 
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MONEY IN THE BANK— 


The San Antonio authority benefits 
by putting all its eggs in one basket 


All banks operating in San Antonio got a letter from the local 
housing authority last April. The reason: the authority was 
soliciting bids for its banking business. As a result of a con 
solidated annual contributions contract entered into with the 
Public Housing Administration, the authority decided that its 
six existing general fund accounts should be tied up in one pack 
age for the bank that came through with the most favorable 
interest rates. 

In making its “sales pitch,” the authority pointed out both 
what its business could do and what it could not do for the 
successful bidding bank. The letter mentioned such “persuaders” 
as: Operating income—“considerably in excess of a million dollars 
a year”; the authority's development program—it “would cause 
from 2 to 3 million dollars to pass through the . bank until 
construction is completed”; reserves available for investment 
“in excess of one-fourth million dollars.” At the same time, 
however, the authority made it clear that it could “make no 
definite statement” as to minimum or maximum amounts ol 
funds on deposit and that it could not “guarantee that all... 
surplus funds would be invested in time accounts . . . if more 
attractive investments are available . 

The plusses, apparently, weighed heavier than the minuses: 
in June, the authority turned its accounts over to the National 
Bank of Commerce of San Antonio. Since then, the authority has 
been enjoying the expected conveniences of having all the golden 
eggs in one basket plus interest rates good enough to obviate in 
vestments in short-term securities. Some of the special features of 
the agreement between the authority and the bank are presented 
below. 
1—The Bank shall pay interest as follows: 


(a) On daily balances of any and all time accounts, subject to notice of 
not less than 30 days prior to any withdrawals, at the rate of | per cent 
per annum. 

(b) On any and all time accounts, subject to notice of not less than 90 
days prior to any withdrawals, at the rate of 2.5 per cent per annum 

(c) On any and all time accounts, subject to notice of not less than six 
months prior to any withdrawals, at the rate of 2.61 per cent per annum 


2—All monies of the local authority held by the bank, in excess of the 
amount insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation shall be 
secured at all times by the bank with at least an equal amount of direct 
obligations of the United States of America or obligations of a public housing 
agency, the principal and interest on which are secured by annual con 
tributions from the Public Housing Administration. Such securities shall 
be valued at current market value or par, whichever is the lesser 


3—All such pledged securities (or trust receipts representing unrestricted 
ownership thereof) shall be held in a separate safe depository box at the 
bank, which box may only be opened by joint keys held by the local 
authority and the bank. All such pledged securities shall be specified in a 
written instrument executed by the bank and delivered to the local authority, 
which written instrument may be revised and amended in writing from time 
to time as the local authority's deposits vary or the bank desires to substitute 
eligible securities 


4—The local authority shall, from time to time, by written notice to the 
bank, designate the establishment, modification, or termination of such time 
accounts in the amount thereof as it shall desire. Upon written termination 
of any such time account, or any specified portion thereof, said money shall 
revert to and be part of the general fund account. 


5—Interest on daily balances on any of the above time accounts is to be 
calculated and paid quarterly as it accrues 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


WE'D LIKE TO SUGGEST, in this issue of the JouRNAL, which centers 
on administration, that books and other reading material are among the 
good tools for training staff. And that it might be a good idea, for adminis- 
trators who haven't gone in for this kind of thing before, to consider 
organizing a small library, or at least a bookshelf, for their own and staft 
use. Different books will make up the library, of course, depending on 
whether the agency operates in housing or redevelopment or code enforce- 
ment and slum prevention. We don’t intend to (and couldn't, in this 
space) propose the nucleus for such reading and reference collections, 
though we'll be glad to offer ideas on request. In any case, the collection 
should start off with bound volumes of the JouRNAL, including the annual 


index. 


Some of the new titles listed below might form a part of a collection tor 
the various specialists who serve on housing and renewal agency staffs—or 
they might be good books to help “generalists” get an insight into the work 
of the specialists. “Prime and Pertinent” listings over the past year or so 
should yield additional possibilities for a “five foot shelf.” Where our list- 
ings seem very technical and specialized, the agency “library” might just 
want to keep the references handy, so that interested staff members can 
search out these titles the next time they hit a bookstore or a library. They 
might find they want to buy these volumes to add to their own store of 


professional books. 


Phe purpose of having a reference shelf or library in any agency is, natur- 
ally, to have it accessible to evervone on the staff, so that one and all may 


make use of it, and olten. 


NEW FROM NAHRO 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON HOUS- 
ING CODES. Bibliography compiled by 
NAHRO. N4l2. 1958. 4 pp. Free on 
request. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Hlinois. 

Includes references on guides to code 
writing, administration and enforcement, 
the courts, and citizen education. 


CITIZENS WORKING HERE! A List of 
Reports on Community Organization for 
Uden Renewal. Compiled by NAHRO. 
N413. 3 pp. 1958. Free on request. Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Rede- 
velopment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEW FOR RIS SUBSCRIBERS 


Special mailings to full-rate subscribers 
to NAHRO’‘s Renewal Information Service 
during the past month. Copies may be 
available to others directly from originat 
ing source. 


RELOCATION: The Heart and Soul of 
Urban Renewal, by Knox Banner. Reprint 
from The American City Magazine for 
October 1958. 2 pp. The American City 
Magazine, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 

A “brief” on Little Rock experience 
with relocating families displaced from a 
redevelopment site who were educated 
into budgeting a little more for the bet 
ter housing found for them. 


HOUSING ACTION REPORT: A Re- 
defined Program — 1958, Metropolitan 
Housing and Planning Council of Chi- 
cago. 1958. 40 pp. Metropolitan Housing 
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and Planning Council of Chicago, 8 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Accomplishments by Chicago in housing 
and planning since “Metro’s” Housing 
dction Report of 1955; also the facts today 
and recommendations for future. 


YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD TOMOR.- 
ROW UNDER URBAN RENEWAL. 
1958. 16 pp. Office of the Urban Renewal 
Coordinator, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Colorful public education piece explain- 
ing the reasons for urban renewal and the 
elements of the workable program. 


RELOCATION REPORT, Redevelop- 
ment Agency of the City of Calexico. 1958. 
4 pp. multilithed. Redevelopment Agency 
of the City of Calexico, City Hall, 408 
Heber Street, Calexico, California. 

Report by the public agency, with pic- 
tures of the slum housing that families 
left and the improved housing they moved 
into; case histories and testimonials—all 
proving that the redevelopment project in 
this small city is accomplishing not one, 
but two, satisfactory results. 


NEW FOR TMIS SUBSCRIBERS 
TMIS NEWSLETTER, Volume VIII, 
Number |, February 1959. 21 pp., mimeo- 
graphed. National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Report on a turf and grounds main- 
tenance conference. Practical suggestions 
from housing authority maintenance men 
on paint-peeling; lock-changing policies; 
maintenance staff organization. “Wins” 
and “losses” on proposals to increase 
utility costs .. . and more. 


ADMINISTRATION 
IDEAL AND PRACTICE IN PUBLIC 





ADMINISTRATION, by Emmette S. Red- 
ford. 1958. 155 pp. $2.50. University of 
Alabama Press, Birmingham, Alabama. 

\ “philosophy book” for the admin 
istrator who likes to stand back and take 
a look at himself and his profession every 
now and then, and at himself as a public 
service “careerist.”” Each chapter was orig 
inally a lecture in a training program on 
administration at the University of Ala 
bama 


URBAN RENEWAL 


ARCHITECTURE YOU AND ME, by S. 
Giedion. 1958. 221 pp. $5. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

If you want to know more about why 
cooperation of architect and artist is need- 
ed in remaking the urban scene—one of 
the going questions these days that some 
redevelopers are paying considerable at 
tention to—this is the biggest reason for 
reading this litthe book of essays by the 
author of the great giant book, Space, 
Time and Architecture. Every one of the 
pieces collected here, from Giedion’s writ 
ings since 1951, is, however, fascinating 
and enlightening for people in urban re- 
newal and housing. Sample subjects: the 
need for a new monumentality in a com 
munity’s emotional life; the renewal of the 
human habitat; the demand for imagina 
tion—both social and spatial; architects 
and politics. A stern note in the author's 
foreword: “Today’s problem is to bridge 
the fatal gulf between the greatly de 
veloped powers of thinking and greatly 
retarded powers of feeling of those in 
authority, no matter to what category they 
mav belong.” 


HOUSING CODES 


ANNUAL REPORT 1957: DEPART- 
MENT OF LICENSES AND INSPEC- 
TIONS, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
1958. 32 pp. No price listed. Department 
of Licenses and Inspections, City of Phila- 
delphia, City Hall Annex, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 

Review of first year’s operation of the 
agency in enforcing housing and other 
codes, following reorganization to improve 
efficiency (see June 1957 JouRNAL, page 
200) . 


REHABILITATION AND CODE EN- 
FORCEMENT. 1958. 16 pp. Copy free on 
request so long as limited supply lasts. Up- 
town Chicago Commission, 4554 Broad- 
way, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Reports as salutary the effects of polic 
ing of housing conditions in a Chicago 
middle-age neighborhood but notes legal 
compliance with code does not ensure 
high standards of management nor neces 
sarily improve outward appearance to up 
lift the neighborhood appearance. Some 
thing more needed 


HOUSING CODES: THE KEY TO 
HOUSING CONSERVATION. Three 
Volumes (Volume #+1—Code Enforcement 
Problems and Recommendations, 72 pp.; 
Volume #2—Minimum Housing Stand- 
ards Ordinance, 79 pp.; Volume #3—Ad- 
ministrative Guide for Local Programs, 
34 pp.). Report of “314” Demonstration 
Grant Project by The New York State Di- 
vision of Housing. Obtainable on request, 
so long as copies last, from Bureau of 


(Continued column one, page 72) 
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It was NAHRO’s Public Housing Policy Committee that won the distinction of being the first group to have an 





audience with Norman Mason after his elevation last month to the top job at the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (see January JOURNAL, page 7). Three men in the center foreground of the picture above are Ernest ]. 
Bohn, executive director of the Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority and chairman of the NAHRO com 


mittee; Mr. Mason; and NAHRO President John Searles. In an informal 


semi-circle behind them are the 


following NAHROites: C. Henry Cohen, executive director of the Spartanburg housing authority; Charles Graham, 
Sr., chairman of the El Paso authority; NAHRO’s Executive Director John Lange; Allen Reed, divector of the San 
Joaquin county authority (only partly visible behind Mr. Mason); Paul Freedman, director of the Cook County 
authority; Philip Tripp, director of the New Bedford authority and immediate past president of NAHRO; and 
James Ring, director of the Washington, D. C. housing authority. Not pictured at the get-together with the new 


HHFA administrator but also in attendance at the NAHRO committee meeting were: 


The Very Reverend Mon 


signor Leo A. Geary, commissioner of the Buffalo authority, and Frank B. McDonald, chairman of the Waycross, 


Georgia authority. 





PRESIDENT'S CORNER— 


(Continued from page 42) 


being built in our communities 
today is just not filling the bill. 
Then we stressed that meeting 
renewal relocation need was only 
part of the battle. The 32 billion 
dollar federal highway program is 
displacing urban families at least at 
the rate of urban renewal in cities 
with renewal programs—and just as 
fast in cities that don’t have such 
programs. Expressway-displaced 
families need rehousing accommo- 
dations just as much as those who 
are displaced by urban renewal 
programs. They're just as poor and 
just as deserving and, if they're 
not given a chance for better hous- 
ing, they will repopulate slums and 
otherwise become a burden on com- 
munities that have forsaken them. 
We told the committees about a 
quick survey that our Association 
had made by telephone to deter- 
mine how many public housing 
units would be asked for in the next 
four years to re-house families dis- 
placed by a 600 million dollar 
annual urban renewal program and 
by the continuation of the current 
federal highway program. This 
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survey produced the estimate that 
290,000 units may be applied for by 
local authorities over the next foun 
years. Getting at it another way, 
I stated that Washington characte1 
istically represented about 1 per 
cent of the nation’s urban housing 
needs and resources. I said ow 
urban renewal and highway pro 
gram would require, after allowing 
for turn-over and other possible 
‘additions to our low-rent housing 
resources, about 5000 new low-rent 
units in the next 10 years: 2 10-year 
national need of about 500,000 
low-rent units. 

We told the committees, how 
ever, that the low-rent public hous 
ing program required more than 
an increased authorization for it to 
build up the head of steam neces 
sary to meet the needs it is de 
signed to serve. Program level is 
only part of the battle. A second 
problem is in local- federal relation- 
ships. We noted that the annual 
contributions formula originally 
designed to provide flexibility to 
insure that local authorities would 
have sufficient federal grants each 
year to maintain the low-rent 
character of their projects, have be- 
come an instrument of federal-local 


friction. Now, as local salaries and 
administrative expenses affect the 
amount of annual contributions 
needed each year, they have become 
a target for federal auditors and 
inspectors seeking to save a dollan 
here and a dollar there for the 
federal government. We spoke ol 
the obvious effect of this practice 
and philosophy on the morale of 
the distinguished citizens who serve 
on the boards or commissions ol 
our local authorities and on thei 
professional staffs. We said that al 
though the cure to this federal 
local administrative problem might 
not be entirely legislative, a statu 
tory shift to fixed annual contribu 
tions should help greatly. I think 
also that we successfully demon 
strated to the committees that fixed 
annual contributions and the ap 
plication of residual receipts to debt 
retirement would not be more ex 
pensive to either federal or local 
governments than the present sys 
tem. 

A third factor tending to hold 
back the low-rent housing program, 
we told the Congressmen, relates 
to the great difference in present 
day urban societies and economies 
(Continued column one, page 70) 
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New Maintenance Products 





JOH-K1—PLIERENCH 





“Jack-of-all-maintenance 
that’s the pitch on the Plierench 
. a tricky combination of a plier 
and a wrench with as many uses 
as a cat has lives. Among its main 


jobs” 


tenance feats, says the manu 
facturer: the tool can be used as 
a socket and angle wrench, clamp, 
ratchet wrench, spring maker, and 
pipe and wire wrench. 

Job-geared design and rugged 
construction are at the heart of 
the plier’s maintenance versatility. 
The Plierench’s jaws provide 
powerful leverage via a 10 to | 
ratio—way above the 314 to | found 
in other pliers, notes the firm 
and a one-ton grip. 
feature a geared transmission, a 
device for the automatic locking 
of the jaws, and split-second ratchet 
and gear shift jaw adjustment. 

Plier parts are made of drop 
forged alloy tool steel electrically 
welded and triple heat-treated. 
Plastic covers on plier handles are 
provided for better gripping. Plier- 
enchs are available in several sizes, 
among them the 7- and 81-inch 
sizes. 


Jaws also 


JOH-K2—MASONRY WATERPROOFING 

Troubled with leaks, unsightly 
powdering, staining, and spalling 
of above-grade masonry? Try Dara- 
cone! That’s the manufacturer’s rec- 
ommendation and name for a new 
masonry water repellent that calls 
on silicone chemistry to “hold back 
the waters” . and the source of 
the problems. 

In effect, the high silicone con- 
tent in Daracone is credited with 
the feat. Daracone is brushed o1 
sprayed—even in freezing tempera- 
tures—on clean-dry masonry sur- 
faces and its silicones take over to 
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line pores, fissures, and cracks with 


an insoluble film. The film, in turn, 
serves as a deep-penetrating barrier 
that prevents rain from seeping 
through masonry. In fact, notes the 
manufacturer, Daracone _ repels 
water so effectively that masonry 
“scarcely gets wet.”” Results claimed, 
beside preventing leaks: reduction 
in masonry powdering—or efflores- 
cence—caused by evaporation of 
salts present in water; resistance 
to stains brought about by soot, 
rust, dirt, etc. entering pores of 
untreated masonry. In_ repelling 
water, Daracone is also said to pre- 
vent disintegration and spalling of 
surfaces resulting from freezing of 
trapped moisture. 

Daracone’s long-lasting film of 
silicones won't dissolve, wear away, 
oxidize, peel, or scale off for years, 
says the firm. The repellent can be 
used on a variety of materials, in 
cluding concrete, clay brick, sand- 
lime brick, stucco, concrete and 
cinder block, unglazed tile, plaster, 
and asbestos board. 


On the application side, one coat 
of Daracone is sufficient for most 
conditions; one gallon treats 60 to 
200 square feet, depending on the 
texture and porosity of masonry. 


JOH-K3—FIBERGLAS-PLASTIC SHADES 


= 


vinvl—both “old 
on the housing scene—are 
combined in a new window shade 


Fiberglas and 
timers” 


called Plastiglas. Results claimed 
for the “merger”: a maintenance- 
free, durable, and inexpensive roll- 
er shade that’s washable; fire-re- 
sistant; a “warder-ofter”’ of cold and 
heat, rot and mildew; and one that 
will hold its shape indefinitely, 
even under constant use. On the 
washability aspect . . . the claim is 
that Plastiglas shades can be kept 








in like-new condition via an oc- 
casional cleaning with a damp cloth 
or sponge; shades are also said to 
put up a “tough front” to the 
peskiest of stains. 

Constructed of vinyl reinforced 
with fiberglas, Plastiglas shades are 
available in four colors — white, 
ivory, tan, and green—and in stand 
ard window lengths, and widths 
of 36, 42, and 48 inches. 


JOH-K4—PLASTIC TANK FLOAT 





Plastics, as the forgoing item also 
indicates, continue to cut a wide 
swath in maintenance operations. 


Here’s another “for instance’: a 
tough, high impact Plastic Tank 
Float that’s said to overcome a 
problem common to its metal 


“cousins,” namely, leakage. The 
float is constructed so that it just 
won't leak—it’s unconditionally 
guaranteed not to do so. Other 
features also said to be built into 
the Plastic Tank Float are excellent 
resistance to chemicals found in 
water and to shock . . . adding up 
to a long “working” life. 

Reasons given for outstanding 
results turned up by the float in- 
clude thorough inspection for work- 
manship and severe testing against 
leaks. Acceptance of the product 
has been such, says the firm, that 
some manufacturers of closet bowls 
and flush tanks have adopted the 
oat as original equipment. 

The Plastic Tank Float is really 
made to replace metal floats where- 
ever plastic is considered more de 
sirable in flush tank installations. 
And where used, savs the manufac- 
turer, the plastic Hoat does the job 
without corrosion worries. As noted 
above, floats are tested to insure 
good service. 

Made of polystyrene, the Plastic 
Tank Float measures + inches by 5 
inches and is available packed 12 
to a carton; six cartons make up 
the master shipping carton. 
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New Construction Products 





JOH-K5—METAL SPLASH BLOCK 





Here’s a “lightweight” that has 
taken on a “heavyweight” and come 
off a winner: the Monco Splash 
Block. It’s used at the base of rain 
gutter downspout systems instead 
of the traditional concrete splash 
block—said to be prone to chipping, 
cracking, and general unsightliness. 

The Monco block is made of zinc 
and galvanized steel, which means 
low cost, both because of the 
nominal price of the basic materials 
and because of the way the block is 
put together: via a “simple and 
economical” production — process. 
In one, operation, 24-gauge, com- 
mercial coat zinc galvanized steel 
is cut to 18-inch by 36-inch blanks, 
trimmed, and perforated for stak- 
ing holes. The zinc coating used 
on the block is said to provide 
“excellent” corrosion — resistance. 
Hence—unlike uncoated steel or 
painted steel, whose surface chips, 


wears, and is eventually exposed to 
rusting—the use of zinc results in a 
maintenance-free splash block. If 
desired, blocks can be painted to 
match color of the original system. 


The metals used in the Monco 
Splash Block also provide the 
“lightweight” (under 10 pounds) 
feature: it can be raised or moved 
easily to permit weeding and mow 
ing around and under the block. 


JOH-K6—NEW-CONCRETE SEALER 

It takes the fingers on both hands 
to count up all the advantages ol 
Tremseal-20 as a concrete floor 
sealer: that’s the boast of the men 
who make the product. Here are 
some of the claims for the Trem- 
seal-20 method of treating new con- 
crete floors. 


It has a resistance to scratching 
and scraping and to grease and oil 
stains; it takes easily to painting 
and to adhesives for tile laying o1 
other coverings; it dries fast; it’s 
easy to apply; it is on the low 
priced end of the sealer scale. 

Made of synthetic elastomer and 
said to be “entirely different” in 
properties and performance than 
old-type rubber base or  oleo 
resinous sealers, Tyremseal-20 is 
formulated for particular use on 
new concrete floors. After floors 
have “set” for seven days, or as 
soon as the immediate surface is 
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dry, they're ready for an application 
of Tremseal-20. It seals oft floors 
from abrasions and “opens” them 
to foot trafhc three hours after the 
application of the sealer. Hence, 
protection is provided the floor 
during building construction. Be 
sides its high resistance to mars and 
stains, the sealer is said to be im 
pervious to lime and other chemi 
cals used in, or resulting from, floor 
and wall cleaning. 

Money-saving virtues, reports the 
manufacturer: mixed with a “curing 
agent” prior to application, only 
the amount of sealer needed for a 
particular job is mixed. Further, 
it’s easily and quickly applied. 





Free Literature 











ALL ABOUT ALUMINUM 
WINDOWS... 


JOH-K7 


Aluminum window specification writers 
get a break via this industry publication 
which covers many types of window specs 
revised as of September 1958. Windows 
include double-hung, casement, projected 
horizontal sliding, jalousie, and vertical 
sliding types. Outlined are both “short 
and “master” spec guides. Illustrated $2 
page pamphlet also lists standard window 
sizes and manufacturers. Title is Alumi 
num Windows—1958 Specifications, 


JOH-K8 

Interested in the care, handling, and 
cleaning of aluminum windows during 
and after construction? If so this 16-page 
illustrated pamphlet should fill the bill 
It reviews standard finishes originally used 
on windows; protective coatings available 
handling, storage, wrapping techniques 
what to take off, leave on during pro 
longed storage periods; and hints on in 
stallation with regard to aluminum’s 
proximity to other materials. Installation 
don'ts maintenance and cleaning pro 
cedures (including tools required) are 
also included. A list of cleaning products 
and manutacturers completes pamphlet 
titled Care and Cleaning of Aluminum 
Windows During and After Construction 


JOH-K9 

Window condensation, causes and cures 
is treated in this 8&8-page, illustrated 
pamphlet. Although brief, it singles out 
pertinent points to consider in minimizing 
or preventing condensation. Litlhe: Ever 
See a Window Talk About Condensa 
tion? Here’s what causes it vhat to 
do about ut 


JOH-K10 


Subject: proper handling and installa 
tion of casement aluminum windows 
Pamphlet packs a lot into 8 pages: illus 
trates and describes handling and storage 
at job site, installation, adjustment, align 
ment, glazing, and cleaning. Title: Sim 
plified Instructions for Handling, In 
stallation of Casement Aluminum Win 
dows. Also available: similar pamphlet on 
double-hung windows 
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PRESIDENT'S CORNER— 


(Continued from page 67) 


as contrasted with the situation 
that existed 20 years ago after the 
enactment of the United States 
Housing Act. Today local housing 
authorities can no longer pick and 
choose tenants who will be the 
most susceptible to the civilizing 
influences of good management. 
Rather, they are forced by law 
and public pressure to take the 
poorest families, economically and 
socially: to a great extent those who 
are displaced from urban renewal 
projects. Many of these families 
face local housing authority man- 
agement with a tremendous chal- 
lenge. Entirely new problems ol 
attracting tenants to low-rent hous 
ing are being encountered: prob- 
lems of race and social status. The 
answers to these problems are tax- 
ing professionals and laymen, in 
side and outside of government, 
and will continue to do so for the 
next few years. We conceded that 
there was little we could ask the 
committees to do about this prob- 
lem, legislatively, except to give 
recognition to these conditions and 
encouragement to us in working 
out new methods of alleviating 
them. 


Hyde Park-Kenwood 

The third and last item I want 
to cover in this President’s Cornet 
is the Hyde Park-Kenwood urban 
renewal project in Chicago (see 
January JoURNAL, page 23). This 
project (approved by URA in late 
January for a loan of over 32 
million dollars and a grant of more 
than 28 million) is a milestone in 
urban renewal history. It is the 
first project, big enough to be 
meaningful, that combines all tech- 
niques, from clearance to code en- 
forcement, in achieving urban re- 
newal. It appears to be carefully 
and comprehensively planned. All 
of us in urban renewal will watch 
with interest the project's passage, 
which we hope will be smooth and 
successful, from planning to execu- 
tion. 

The project will face severe prob- 
lems that will tax the ingenuity 
of those entrusted with the respon- 
sibility of carrying it out. We hope 
that the need, present in every 
project, for making some changes 
after the plan is under way will not 
prove to be too difficult. 


John R. Searles, Jv.. 
February 1959 
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Personnel Exchange 





POSITIONS WANTED 
W35—Male—Urban Renewal 


Professor in West Germany, lecturer in 
town planning for four years on the 
university level, and housing development 
planner, seeks an urban renewal position 
in the United States. Specifically, candi 
date seeks experience in redevelopment 
and housing program execution An 
architect, his background includes work 
on an award-winning urban development 
project and in housing construction 


W36—Male, 36—Housing Sanitarian 

Housing sanitation experience includes 
five vears as a one-man housing inspection 
“team” for a city of 100,000 population 
responsible for building, sanitation, fire, 
electrical, and plumbing code enforce 
ment. Candidate also carried out a com 
munity rehabilitation campaign that won 
national recognition. Campaign work in 
cluded training and supervision of housing 
inspectors and personnel from other com 
munities on techniques for carrying out 
rehabilitation program. A veteran, candi 
date has administrative, as well as 
technical background. Salary must be 
adequate; however, it’s of lesser import 
ance than opportunity for advancement 
and work in a mild climate necessary for 
wife’s health 


W37—Male, 44—Renewal, Housing 

Resident seeking United States citizen- 
ship, candidate wants to locate position in 
renewal or housing field commensurate 
with training and experience. Extensive 
background in civil engineering, public 
works administration, city planning, and 
housing development covers work in Syria, 
England, and Israel. Last foreign assign 
ment: in Damascus, for five vears. Here he 
served as city engineer in charge of city 
planning, public works, maintenance of 
municipal works and buildings, and vari 
ous technical departments, among others: 
supervised over 3500 civil, temporary. 
skilled and unskilled employees. During 
this period candidate was also acting di 
rector of municipal housing developments; 
for four years prior to 1952, candidate also 
worked as city planner and consultant to 
the public works department in Damascus 
Other experience: work in municipal en- 
gineering and civil services departments 
in Norwich, England; city engineer in 
Jerusalem; and service on technical mis- 
sions in various European and Middle 
Fast countries. Training includes degree 
from the Royal Technical College, in Scot- 
land. Candidate is married, is fluent in 
various languages including English, and 
can provide references. 


W38—Male, 45—Renewal Director 
Candidate experienced in all phases of 
federal and local public agency renewal 
and housing programs seeks a position as 
renewal director. Present assignment is 
with a small housing and redevelopment 
authority. Responsibilities have included 
those of acting executive director and 
assistant to the director; assistant housing 
director; and relocation and assistant re- 


development director with the renewal 
program. Background also includes many 
vears’ experience as a licensed real estate 
broker and insurance agent. A_ family 
man, candidate is willing to relocate out 
ot state 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A87—Community Organizer 

Davton and Montgomery County's Com 
munity Welfare Council is seeking a com 
munity organizer to work with citizen 
groups via area councils. Duties involve 
guidance of citizen organization programs 
active in neighborhood conservation, com 
munity development, metropolitan plan 
ning; helping groups acquire adequate 
health, welfare, and recreational services 
and facilities in established and new 
neighborhoods. Candidate will alse work 
to develop citizen leadership; maintain 
liaison with city and county officials and 
with private and public social welfare 
agencies; and develop public relations and 
interpret the citizen council movement 
Requirements: graduate degree in social 
work or related field; community organiza 
tion experience—two years’ preferred: 
working knowledge of urban renewal and 
comymunity social welfare agency pro 
cedures. Salary: $5000 to $6500 depend 
ing on qualifications and experience. Ap 
ply: Jack L. Wank, Director, Area Coun 
cils Service, Community Welfare Council 
of Davton and Montgomery County, 184 
Salem Avenue, Dayton 6. Ohio 


A88—Renewal Director 

The Raleigh Redevelopment Commis 
sion, appointed less than one year ago, is 
recruiting for an executive director to take 
charge of its budding urban renewal pro 
gram. Program status includes approval ot 
$48,000 in planning and survey funds and 
a | million dollar program reservation for 
its first clearance and redevelopment proj 
ect, involving approximately 50 acres 
Anticipated: a continuing renewal pro 
gram, including five renewal projects 
Candidate must have had some experi 
ence in administration of a similar urban 
renewal program. Salary: $8,000 to $10,000 
Apply: A. C. Hall, Jr., Director of Plan 
ning, City of Raleigh, North Carolina 


A89—Renewal Director 

Ihe city of Wichita, Kansas is recruit 
ing for a qualified director to head its 
urban renewal agency. Position is pres 
ently open. Annual starting salary is 
$12,000. Apply: Don H. Alldritt, Chair 
man, Wichita Urban Renewal Agency 
Room 401, City Building Annex, 104 South 
Main Street, Wichita 2, Kansas 


A90—Renewal Director 

Eugene, Oregon is recruiting for an 
urban renewal director to head program 
presently in the survey and planning 
stage. Requirements: graduate in public 
or business administration or equivalent 
Salary: $500 to $700 per month. Apply 
Robert A. Finlavson, City Manager, Eu 
gene, Oregon. 
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THIS “GALVAWARE” CAN AND COVER HAVE BEEN CERTIFIED FOR THE PHA CONSOLIDATED 
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EXTRA HEAVY FOR LONG LIFE 


Manufactured to Government Specifications RR-C-82a and Amendment | of |1-14-57— 
32 Pound Can and Cover—24 Gallon Capacity 








WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF HOT DIPPED WATER PAILS AND WASH TUBS, 
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PUBLICATIONS— 
(Continued from page 66) 


Community Development, State Division 
of Housing, 270 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York. 

Announcement of interim reports from 
this study were made in earlier “P & P” 
columns (see December 1957 JOURNAL, 
page 406) . 

Though all three volumes are a wel- 
come addition to reference information 
on housing codes, Volumes 2 and 3 will 
probably be of greatest use to other than 
New York state localities. Besides draft 
content for an ordinance, Volume 2 in- 
cludes forms designed to establish an ef- 
ficient housing inspection system. Volume 
3 suggests methods for enforcement of a 
code and for coordination of supporting 
programs and activities. Also details some 
of legal pitfalls to guard against in adopt- 
ing a code. 


PLANNING 


CHARLES CENTER. 1958. 38 pp., illus- 
trated. $7. The Planning Council of the 
Greater Baltimore Committee, Incorpor- 
ated, 10 Light Street, Baltimore 2, Mary- 
land. 

Elaborate and effective presentation of 
Baltimore’s 127 million dollar downtown 
renewal program for 22 acres. Maps, plans, 
and “planner’-eye” drawings of the future 
uses; dollar-and-cents tables on invest- 
ments in community facilities; tables on 
space for various purposes; aerial photo- 
graphs. 


PLANNING 1958: Selected Papers from 
the National Planning Conference, Wash- 
ington, D.C., May 18-22, 1958. 262 pp. $5. 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

These proceedings are worth a place on 
the NAHRO-member reference shelf be- 
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cause just about every one of the 20 
subjects covered has significance for their 
renewal job: urban renewal case histories 
and theory of operation, urban design, 
modernizing the city center, planned in- 
dustrial districts, planning in metropolitan 
government. Warren Jay Vinton = and 
Elizabeth Wood on public housing also 
in the package. 


MINORITY HOUSING 


MANHATTAN’S REAL PROPERTY 
VALUES AND THE MIGRANT PUER- 
TO RICANS, by Rosalind Tough and 
Gordon D. MacDonald, in Land Eco- 
nomics for February 1958. Land _ Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
6, Wisconsin. 

Close analysis, by an anthropologist and 
a real estate research man, of the effect of 
the large inmigration of Puerto Ricans 
in New York City, concluding that the 
newcomers have suffered from speculation 
in housing and from inadequate enforce- 
ment of housing regulations. These 
factors, “to no small extent,” are re- 
sponsible, the authors conclude, for the 
relatively low property values in the 
neighborhoods where the newcomers live 


WHERE SHALL WE LIVE? Report of 
Commission on Race and Housing. 1958. 
77 pp. $1.50 single copy; range of dis- 
counts for multiple copies. University of 
California Press, Berkeley 4, California. 

Conclusions from three-year study of 
racial discrimination in housing by special 
citizen group of outstanding businessmen, 
educators, bankers, and others, with re- 
search directed by Dr. Davis McEntire, 
who reported some findings at NAHRO’s 
annual conference (see December, 1958 
JOURNAL, page 410). Focus of recom- 
mendations: ways in which joint attack on 
injustices can be made by all levels of 
government and by operators in real 


estate, financing, and the housebuilding 
industry. Full report of research will be 
published in 1959. 


CONSTRUCTION 


MATERIALS AND METHODS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION, 
by Parker, Gay, and MacGuire. Third 
Edition. 1958. 724 pp. $12. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 

Developments of past 15 years are in- 
cluded in this third version of an “over- 
all” look at building materials and 
methods, published originally in 1932. 
Among new items included: air-entrained 
cement; lift-slab construction; termite 
protection; plywood; modular coordina- 
tion; acoustical materials; prestressed 
concrete. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE FUNDA- 
MENTALS: With Emphasis on Ultimate 
Strength, by Phil M. Ferguson. 1958. 604 
pp- $9.50. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
lextbook, designed for beginning course 
in reinforced concrete, including complete 
information on American Concrete In- 
stitute building code requirements. 


THE WEATHER CONDITIONED 
HOUSE, by Groff Conklin. 1958. 238 pp. 
$14.75. Reinhold Publishing Company, 430 
Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

Presented as a practical manual for 
residential architects, builders, contractors, 
and “building” laymen, showing how to 
make today’s house comfortable inside 


and deterioration-resistant outside through 


good design and materials. Included in 
coverage: heating and cooling equipment, 
acoustical problems, moisture control. 
Should be helpful to a home buyer as 
well as a home builder. 
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